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English in Russian Schools 


H. A. CARTLEDGE 


The educational system in Soviet Russia provides for a ten-year 
school course. The schools are all-age, mixed schools admitting 
pupils at the age of seven. There is no physical division between 
primary and secondary sections. Classes, with few exceptions, are 
all of 30 pupils and, at any rate officially, they are non-selective. 

In each of these ten-year schools one modern foreign language is 
taught. At all but a very few special schools, which will be described 
later in this article, the foreign language is begun in the Sth grade 
(age 11-12), so that those pupils who remain at the school for the 
whole of the ten-year course will have learnt it for six years by the 
time they leave school. 

The foreign languages most commonly taught are English, 
French and German. Of these, English is the most widely taught of 
all, and is being studied by about 45 per cent of all school pupils 
in Russia. 

Pedagogical research is carried on by the Institute of Methods of 
the Academy of Fedagogical Sciences in Moscow. The. task of the 
Institute is to investigate the problems particular to the learning of 
a given subject, to suggest the most efficient approach to these 
problems, and to prepare schemes of work, based on investigation 
by the Institute itself in collaboration with teachers. Specimen 
materials are drawn up and experimented with in a large number of 
schools. On the basis of these experiments, together with suggestions 
for improvement from the teachers who have co-operated in them, 
the materials are revised and finally embodied in a teachers’ hand- 
book or even in a textbook, which is finally presented to the Ministry 
of Education for approval and adoption in the schools. 

The Institute is eclectic in its way of working. In preparing new 
materials or in recommending new techniques it is careful to take 
into account whatever is of value in the books or methods already 
in use. Its criterion is efficiency, never novelty for its own sake. A 
doctrinaire application of, for instance, the so-called ‘Direct Method’ 
would be inadmissible; and the Institute is far from having made up 
its mind as yet on the principles for vocabulary selection which it 
would be prepared to endorse. On the other hand, when it is con- 
vinced of the value of any particular technique, the adoption of that 
technique is strenuously recommended to teachers all over the 
U.S.S.R. A uniform system of teacher training and a standardized 
set of textbooks make sure that its recommendations are adopted. 
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One technique which it advocates most strongly is a strictly 
phonetic approach to the teaching of oral English, involving the use 
of the International Phonetic Alphabet and conscious training in the 
production of English sounds, from the very beginning. The text- 
book for grade 5 (first year of English) gives the phonetic transcrip- 
tion for every new sound introduced, and systematic phonetic drills 
are given throughout the books for the 6th and 7th grades (ages 
12-14). Phonetic training is not confined to sounds in isolation. The 
effect of stress on preceding and following syllables, the occurrence 
of the weak forms, liaison, the ‘up’ and ‘down’ tones of the voice, 
are all points which receive conscious attention, and sentences in 
the Sth and 6th grade textbooks are carefully marked to give guidance 
in them. 

Another outcome of the Institute’s activities is the plentiful use of 
visual materials in the schools. The materials themselves do not 
appear to be centrally produced in any great quantity; but the walls 
of English classrooms in the schools bear ample evidence of 
intelligent suggestions for posters and wall charts emanating from 
the Institute and carried out by the pupils themselves. Examples 
which remain in the memory are a chart codifying rules for some of 
the more difficult placings of adverbs, a useful and decorative poster 
giving forms of greetings in English, e.g. ‘A Happy New Year’ and 
‘Many Happy Returns’, and a chart of the months and seasons with 
some beautiful coloured drawings of country scenes at different 
times of the year. Classroom newspapers and wall magazines, often 
profusely and competently illustrated, are to be seen in most schools. 

The basis of the study of English is a careful comparison of its 
characteristics with those of Russian. It is on this basis that the 
Institute of Methods prepares its teaching materials. In the early 
stages preliminary explanations are given in Russian, to prepare 
pupils for the particular points of grammar or structure which they 
are about to study. Close attention has been devoted to the use and 
omission of the articles, which appear to be a linguist’s nightmare 
for the Russians, since in their own language the work of the 
articles is performed by changes in word order. Tenses are another 
object of particular attention. Russian, it seems, has ‘aspects’ 
of the verb which do not correspond exactly to English tenses and 
verb forms, and are hard to define—so hard, in fact, that an argu- 
mentative gleam tends to come into the eye of any Russian linguist 


if he listens to another describing them to a foreigner. In the case of 


the tenses the Russians give no support at all to the tendency, 
common in other countries in recent years, to teach the Present 
Continuous as the first tense. However useful this tense may be for 
activity teaching in the early stages, its form is considered too difficult 
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for a Russian beginner to master. The Simple Present is therefore 
preferred, and learning of the Continuous Present is postponed until 
the second year (grade 6, age 12-13). 

The Russians do not rely exclusively on practice in sentence 
patterns for the learning of aspects of English structure. After each 
step has been practised, the principles on which it works are sum- 
marized and given to the pupils to learn. In the early stages, as has 
already been said, these descriptive summaries are given in Russian, 
but in the higher classes pupils are expected to repeat them in 
English. One girl in a 10th-grade class was asked as an oral test to 
describe in English the characteristics of colloquial English. She 
answered with great readiness—‘weak forms’, ‘certain disjunctive 
question phrases’, ‘omission of parts of a sentence’, ‘use of certain 
colloquial terms’. She might have added ‘abbreviation of certain 
auxiliary verbs and of the negative particle’, which is more exclusively 
a feature of colloquial spoken English than any of the four which 
she mentioned; but her reply showed how thoroughly the point had 
been dissected, and also that the methods in use rely on ‘rules’ or 
descriptions to reinforce examples. 

Teachers of English, as of all other school subjects, come mainly 
from teachers’ training colleges, university graduates being on the 
whole destined fo: research and university teaching. The training 
colleges serve a three-fold function. They give a grounding in all 
branches of pedagogical study, both theoretical and practical; 
they round off the higher education begun in the secondary schools; 
and they give training in the methods and techniques peculiar to the 
subjects which their students are to teach. In the training colleges 
prospective teachers are given a thorough grounding in the principles 
and methods which the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences recom- 
mends. 

The thoroughness of this grounding is evident in the schools. The 
importance of keeping a whole class active has been well drilled 
into the teachers. It is an inspiring sight to see some of the junior 
classes, in which one child may be putting up a phonetic transcription 
on the blackboard, another working out a set of verb forms on a 
different part of the same board, and a third doing a vocabulary 
exercise orally at the teacher’s elbow, while the rest of the class 
carry on little dialogues on a given pattern, such as: 

“What is it?” 

‘It’s a book.’ 

‘What book do you see?’ 

‘I see a red book.’ 

‘Do you like my book?’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ 
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All this goes on in the most brisk and cheerful manner, with no 
confusion. It is like looking at the mechanism of a watch, with all 
sorts of separate pieces moving purposefully round, each with its 
own job to do and all contributing to the performance of a common 
task. 

The reader may have his or her own reservations about the value 
of the dialogue just quoted, considered as English. Examples such 
as this and the ‘characteristics of colloquial English’, given earlier on, 
demonstrate a possible weakness in the centralized structure of the 
educational system, namely, that if anything goes wrong at the centre 


the error will be repeated right out to the perimeter. These are 


details, however. The strength of the system is manifested in the 
high level of achievement. The emphasis is on oral work, since 
there are no written examinations in foreign languages, and the 


standard of spoken English is impressive. At the same time efforts | 


are made to encourage individual reading. One school in Leningrad 
has enough copies of works of fiction to be able to lend copies to all 
its pupils, and special lessons are set aside for studying them. A great 
encouragement to reading is the price of educational books, which 
in Russia cost very little, so that schoolchildren who wish to have 
their own copies of English stories have little difficulty in affording 
them. 

These comments have so far been confined to the ordinary ten- 
year schools. There are, however, a number of schools in which 
work in a foreign language begins earlier and occupies a larger 
proportion of the curriculum. A typical school of this kind is the 
No. 1 Special School for English in Moscow. Pupils at this school 
spend their first year as in any other school, in order to settle down 
to school life. In the 2nd grade (age 8-9) they begin English. The 
school has 17 specialist teachers of English, and the pupils divide 
into small groups for their English lessons. Some of the classrooms 
have been divided by partitions to provide small rooms for language 
work, particularly with the higher forms. 

Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5 (ages 8-12) have five English lessons a week. 
This is stepped up in the later grades to six, with an additional 
period for literature in grades 8, 9 and 10 (ages 14-18). (In the 
ordinary schools, grades 5-7 [ages 12-14] have four lessons a 
week, and grades 8-10 [ages 14-18] have three.) In grade 8 (age 
14-15) geography is taught for two periods a week in English, and 
the time-table allows for four periods of history a week in English 
as well. 

The reason for the sharp increase in lessons given in English at 
grade 8 is that the first public examinations are held at the end of 
the 7th year (age 14). The results of these examinations determine 
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the immediate future of the pupils. They may either leave school, 
transfer to a ‘technicum’ (vocational school), or go on to a higher 
course at their present school. Students in this last group are clearly 
destined for some sort of higher education, and the purpose of tlic 
increased language practice in the 8th grade is to enable them to 
use a foreign language as an instrument for acquiring knowledge 
accessible to them only through works published in it. For this 
purpose English is considered the most generally useful foreign 
language. 

The Moscow school, the first of its kind, was officially established 
nine years ago, and has now passed beyond the experimental stage. 
There are 10 or 12 schools of this type for English in Russia, not all 
with so long a history. A new one began in Leningrad last September 
in entirely new premises. It has at present two classes of 30 pupils in 
each of the first six grades, and will build up year by year until the 
maximum complement of 600 pupils is reached. The classrooms are 
all ready and waiting for them. 

These special schools mitigate the impression of overall uniformity 
left by a series of visits to the ordinary 10-year schools, where the 
same sort of lesson always seems to be going on in the same way at 
the same time. The special schools have textbooks of their own for 
beginners, and alse for the top grades, since the standard course is 
completed in the middle forms. Increased fluency in the upper forms 
is marked, as might be expected, but equally noticeable are correct- 
ness of pronunciation and accuracy in such difficult points of English 
as the use of prepositions, particularly in ‘verbal phrases’—‘to get 
on with’, ‘to live up to’, &c. Teaching, right from the beginning, is 
very much on Direct Method lines, and proves that the Russians 
realize that the need for other aids to language learning decreases 
as the amount of teaching time increases. 

Work at the special schools includes dramatic performances and 
the singing of English songs. The 4th grade (age 10-11) at the 
Moscow school entertained parents and other visitors last January 
to a programme of sung nursery rhymes followed by scenes from 
‘Tom Sawyer’. The items were introduced by two little girls in 
enormous white pinafores who delivered their introductory speeches 
in English with the greatest composure. 

What impressions are left by a visit to the Russian schools? On 
the debit side, the centralization of both methods and materials 
which has been described above is bound to produce a slightly 
unfavourable reaction in anyone brought up in a more individualistic 
tradition. The work of the special schools modifies this reaction; 
but they are few in number, the outside observer feels that they are 
still ‘experimental’, and in a system where control from the top is 
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absolute one cannot avoid feeling that the experiment could be 
discontinued at a moment’s notice if for any reason this were 
considered desirable. 

It may be partly for this reason that few of the abler pupils, even 
in the top classes of the special schools, want to become teachers. 
The great upsurge of technical progress in Russia, which has led 
to such triumphs as the ‘sputniks’ and the TU jet airliners, has not 


unnaturally captured the imagination of the present generation of 


school pupils. Science and technolog gy, industry and commerce, have 
claimed most of the male population for many years, the teaching 
profession being largely in the hands of women; but neither girls nor 
boys will admit now to much interest in teaching as a career. Marion, 
in the top class at the Moscow special school, is a case in point. 
Attractive, intelligent, with such a command of English as to make 
conversation with her entirely easy and natural, she would un- 
doubtedly make an inspiring and an efficient teacher of English. 
But Marion is not proposing to teach English. When she leaves 
school she is going to train as what she herself called a cinema 
operator (her only linguistic slip, and a pardonable one), but which 
proved to be a woman cameraman. (A vocabulary problem here, 
which stumped the English visitor who talked to her just as much as 
it had stumped Marion herself. Can we say “camerawoman’?). 


On the debit side, again, is a certain un-naturalness in some of 


the phrases used by teachers in the classroom. ‘What is it?’ (for 
‘What's this?’): ‘Now children, please attention’ (for ‘Listen care- 
fully, children’): ‘Now I shall show it to you’ (for “Now I'll show 
you it’): ‘Now we shall put questions. Please put me a question’ 
(for ‘Now we'll ask questions. Somebody ask me a question’). 
Contact with contemporary spoken English is one of the greatest 
needs of the Russian teachers. 

The last point which calls for less than favourable comment is 
the ill-chosen content of many of the reading passages in the text- 
books. All too few of the passages from British and American 
authors are later than the 19th century. They are no more repre- 
sentative of contemporary British or American life than of the 
contemporary English language. The 9th grade book (age 15-16) 
has extracts from Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Mark Twain and Wilde. The 10th grade book (age 17) advances a 
little. It has extracts from Jack London, Hardy, J. K. Jerome, Wells 
and Galsworthy, along with passages from two more modern writers, 


neither of them of any reputation in the West; but all too many of 


the passages have no inner unity or shape which would justify their 
choice, nor even the merit of exemplifying some particular linguistic 
point. Worse still, some of them have clearly been chosen to give a 
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one-sided and unfavourable picture of life in the English-speaking 
countries. 

Apart from these criticisms, the general impression is of hard 
work and team spirit, allied to great efficiency. The visitor cannot 
fail to be impressed by the keenness and enthusiasm of teachers and 
pupils alike. None of the tasks involved in language learning is dull 
for them, if it is useful. School No. 112 in Moscow, a ten-year school 
of the normal type, has a thriving English club under the direction, 
for once in a way, of a man teacher. The youngest member of the 
club, aged 8, in the 2nd grade (where English is not on the time-table) 
was found at 12.30 p.m., after the end of his school day, sitting in 
the English room and getting his first English lessons from a girl 
in the top class who herself was sacrificing some of her lunch hour 
to teach him. That is the kind of spirit which more than anything 
else accounts for the remarkably high standard of present-day 
English studies in Russia. 


Practice-Teaching in the Training 
of Language Teachers 


MICHAEL WEST 


Practice-teaching is, in all subjects, the teacher-trainer’s greatest 
problem: it is not only the teacher-trainer’s greatest problem but 
the trainee’s. To him it is the most outstanding and memorable 
part of the course: here he is not part of a crowd listening to a 
lecture, nor represented to his teacher merely by written script: 
he is alone and in personal contact with members of the staff. 
Moreover this is the point in which the theoretical portions of the 
course are brought down into contact with reality. If they fail to 
fit reality the student’s confidence in the course is shaken; whereas 
if he fails to fit practicable theory onto his own realities, the benefit 
of the course is wasted. 

One is tempted to begin an article on this subject with some 
anecdotes of the more ludicrous incidents which have occurred in 
practice-teaching, for indeed this is a part of the course which is 
highly productive of such things. One remembers the student in 
training for work in village schools in England who came into the 
classroom accompanied by a big drum to illustrate a lesson on 
sound. He was indignant when asked whether he would really do 
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this in his village classroom. There was a ‘Dramatic Method’ of 
teaching history which was very successful in the Fielden Demon- 
stration school in Manchester, but the student who attempted to 
transfer this system to a lesson on the Battle of Hastings in a large 
class in one of the tougher schools in that city produced a riot and 
a queue to the First Aid room. There was the asphyxiating demon- 
stration-model of the eruption of Vesuvius made of plasticine; and 
the Indian woman teacher who disappeared in the course of a lesson 
on the melting point of various fats and other substances. The 
apparatus was a spirit lamp, a small pan and a thermometer: I 
leave to the reader the problem—Where was the teacher? These 
anecdotes merely illustrate what can happen in an ill-designed 
system of practice-teaching. 
Let us investigate the individual problems: 

(1) Where should the practice-teaching take place? (2) How 

should it be supervised? and (3) How should the final result be 

measured? 


The Location of Practice-Teaching 


There are three possibilities: (1) the Model School attached to 
the training institution, (2) classes in other schools in the same 
place, and (3) elsewhere. 

We suggest that the Model School is the one school in which 
there should never be any practice-teaching. It is supposed to be a 
model, and students may go into it and see what should be done, 
what can be done under the very best conditions, and the results 
which can so be obtained. The very fact that it is a model makes it 
unsuitable for practice-teaching since it is necessarily unrelated in 
many respects to the conditions in which the trainee actually works 
himself. His school is not a model; whereas if half-trained teachers 
are allowed to function in the Model School it ceases to be a model. 

The second possibility is classes in local schools. The danger is 
that these classes may not be sufficiently related to those in which 
the trainee will actually have to work. Thus it is undesirable to give 
practice-teaching in the schools of a city to a teacher who will be 
employed in a rural area. A second difficulty which may arise in 
the case of a training institution situated in a not very large city is 
the problem of numbers. For a course containing fifty students 
one needs to have available some three or four thousand pupils 
if each class is not to be used by more than one student and if in 
every other year the practice classes are to be allowed to lie fallow. 
The over-practised class can be a nightmare to the trainee and a 
very unfair test of his abilities. 

One may say perhaps that practice-teaching in the local schools 
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is a useful introduction to establish the main points of the methods 
which are being inculcated, assuming of course that the greatest 
care is taken not to recommend or to commend any procedures 
which would not be practicable in the trainee’s actual home con- 
ditions: it is no use advising or allowing the use of apparatus which 
would not be available in the student’s own school in his native 
country. Tape recorders, episcopes, magic lanterns, enormous slate 
blackboards covering one end of the room, copious distribution 
of coloured chalks, cutting up of magazines, construction of models, 
and so on, are all very possible in the liberally provided schools of 
Britain or metropolitan cities but far less so in penurious conditions 
elsewhere. All these things should be banned to those students 
who will not be able to enjoy such advantages when they return. 

As the final course of practice-teaching on which the trainee 
will ultimately be judged we believe that training in teaching in 
alien conditions is not fully effective as practice nor fair as a final test. 


Supervision 


It is not ordinarily possible nor desirable to have the supervision 
of practice-training done by the ordinary class-teacher himself. 
Though he may be an excellent teacher he has not been recently 
trained and perhaps does not know those points upon which the 
Teacher's College specially wishes to insist. It is however common 
to sce him sitting in the class at the back during the practice-teaching. 
He may be doing this merely from interest so as to see what these 
new ideas are, or he may be there for the sake of discipline. His 
presence is, however, apt to be embarrassing to the trainee and 
preventive of any test of the trainee’s discipline. A trainee may 
indeed get away with things which he would not ordinarily be able 
to do were the class teacher not present. 

In some cases a Supervisor sits through the whole lesson of a 
trainee, though this is not very usual and certainly very undesirable, 
since it tends to make the teacher design a ‘show-off’ lesson in which 
the teacher is active all the time and the class does relatively little 
except look, listen and intermittently respond. Education is a 
system of learning helped by the teacher and large tracts of any 
well-conducted lesson, especially in languages, consist of work by 
the pupils under individual supervision and guidance: there is 
therefore nothing much for the Supervisor to see. The best system, 
we believe, is one in which the Supervisor looks in at three adjacent 
classes, spending a few minutes in each, or possibly a long time in 
one but very little in the others where the teacher is getting on nicely 
or the subject is one in which very little active instruction from the 
platform is required. 
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The very evil effect of all systems of practice-teaching and that 
which has most carefully to be guarded against is the show-off 
lesson: indeed teacher-training in the past has tended to do much 
harm in the schools by producing a type of classwork which is all 
teaching and little learning. The so-called Practical Exam has now 
fortunately disappeared and students are judged on the record of 
the observations of the Supervisors co-ordinated in intermittent 
consultations. Yet even so there is inevitably a tendency to show off. 
The ludicrous instances quoted above—the big drum, the Battle 
of Hastings, the plasticine model of Vesuvius, are all instances of 
show-off lessons intended rather to impress an onlooker than to 
promote a learning effect in the pupils. 

The Record 

It may be useful to describe what proved to be a very satisfactory 
system. The Supervisor had a loose-leaf notebook. On each page 
there was a small photograph of the student: this was helpful in a 
short course where one had to acquire the students’ names very 
quickly, or where one had to see a rather large number of students. 
It was helpful also in recalling students trained in past years: indeed 
this Record Book might contain personal notes besides the remarks 
on practice-teaching. Every visit to a student’s class was recorded 
with its date and a note on the teacher’s progress. Even when no 
note was necessary the date was entered so that one might know 
that the student had been observed sufficiently often. The loose- 
leaves of the various Supervisors were collected together at the end 
of the course and put into the student’s file, so that one could see 
what the various Supervisors had thought of him. Together with 
this there was of course the final judgement after staff consultation. 

In addition to the Supervisors’ books there was the trainee’s 
own book, that is, a small notebook which was placed on the table 
in the classroom while the teacher was teaching. On entering the 
room the Supervisor quickly snatched up this book and carried 
it with him to the back of the room where he made notes on it for 
the student’s guidance. The student could therefore see what had 
been said of his work from the very beginning and by the various 
Supervisors. Moreover it was useful for a Supervisor to look back 
over other Supervisors’ remarks. 

There was no practical examination for all the students but there 
was a Practical Examiner to whom special cases were referred, 
that is, cases in which the supervising staff at the college differed 
very widely in opinion, and marginal cases of possible First Class 
and possible Failure. In these cases only a teacher might be called 
upon to give a lesson in front of the External Examiner. 
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The Demonstration Lesson and the Criticism Lesson 


A Demonstration Lesson tends to be unreal because it has to 
be given with a relatively small class compared with the student’s 
normal class. One can hardly give a demonstration with a class of 
forty or fifty or more pupils: the class must be sufficiently small 
for the observers to be able to get close and see what is going on. 
The same difficulty applies to the Criticism Lesson. It may, however, 
be partially overcome by a simple device. The effect of teaching a 
large class when there is actually not a large number of pupils can 
be obtained by having a big gap between the teacher and his platform 
and the front row of pupils. So also in practice-teaching where a 
teacher accustomed to dealing with large classes has to do his 
practice teaching with a split class or some small group, a large 
gap between teacher and front row of pupils tends to prevent the 
‘Fireside chat’ style of teaching which is quite inapplicable to the 
teacher’s normal conditions. It is, with the help of this device and 
a suitable Lesson Form, possible to teach a small class as if it were 
a big one; but it is not possible to teach a big class as if it were a 
small one, and it is a highly undesirable result of practice-teaching 
if the teacher’s training tends to make him do so. 

The Criticism Lesson tends to be very productive of show-off 
types of teaching. We believe that the only sure preventive of this 
is a set of fixed lesson-forms, laying down procedures which compel 
the teacher to treat language work as a learning process. A standard 
pattern of lesson is one in which (Step 1) the teacher introduces a 
task and deals with foreseeable difficulties and then (Step 2) sets 
the class to study and practise. Finally in Step 3 he tests. (1) Teacher 
sets task; (2) Class practises; (3) Teacher tests—this is the standard 
pattern, whether the lesson be speech or writing or reading or 
dictation. The attempt to fit a language lesson into the Herbartian 
lesson plan is obviously fantastic, whereas set lesson-forms described 
in detail in the lectures and followed in the student’s plans of lessons 
are a useful guide and a saving of labour. Indeed the elaborate 
lesson notes customary in some training institutions may well be 
dispensed with. It is enough to state the material taught and the 
lesson-form to be followed. 


The Postponed Certificate 


We believe that all practice-teaching is inevitably somewhat 
unrealistic and it is most unrealistic of all in the case of the foreign 
student who is being trained in a country which is not his own, 
whether it be the French teacher doing practice-teaching with 
English children in England, the African teacher doing practice- 
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teaching in Wales, or the Mahratti student doing practice-teaching 
in Bengal. There can be preliminary practice as a part of the training 
course so as to get the idea of the lesson-forms and go through the 
motions; but the final practice-teaching and the final estimation of 
the candidate as a teacher should (we believe) be made in his own 
class, or at least in a similar one in his own country. On his return 
to his own country he may do a period of practice-teaching under 
the guidance of a qualified person who will give a final recommenda- 
tion necessary before the absolute certificate is granted. Such a 
system would not be very practicable where the teacher is teaching 
in a free style without any set lesson-forms, but where there are 
set lesson-forms it is much easier for an independent Supervisor 
to judge his effectiveness in carrying out those forms. He knows 
(from the lesson-forms) what the teacher is supposed to be doing; 
his judgement is mainly one of businesslike procedure, class control, 
avoidance of lecturing and so on: he does not have to judge lesson- 
plan or technique: those are laid down. 


Conclusion 


I have ventured these opinions on this most difficult of all subjects 
in the hope that others will disagree or perhaps in some cases con- 
firm them. It would be useful to obtain the opinions of teacher- 
trainers in the various countries and indeed also of ex-trainees. 

Practice-teaching is the part of the training course which affects 
the student-teacher more intimately and has the greatest effect upon 
his real efficiency in the classroom. It is the ultimate practical test of 
his training and indeed of the efficiency of the training institution 
itself. The institution may stand or fall upon the work in this one 
department. There is not only the effect upon the student to be 
considered: there is also the effect of realistically conducted practice- 
teaching upon the staff. The Supervisor of practice-teaching can 
often learn quite as much as the student in training—if the work 
is realistic: practice-teaching acts as a filter separating the practicable 
from the ideal. 
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In the Classroom 
No. 6: Disciplined Activities 
in the English Classroom 


A. VV. P. ELOY 


What happens in your classroom when you ask your pupils to do 
a piece of written work? Is there an immediate uproar, desk lids 
banging, books dropped on the floor, cries of: ‘Sir, I haven’t got 
a pen!’? Or is there quiet, orderly activity, the pupils setting to work 
quickly and purposefully? 

These things do not depend merely on the kind of discipline you 
impose on your class. They depend much more on the self-discipline 
your pupils can acquire if you help them to know what you expect 
of them in the various activities connected with English, and to 
carry out their work in a quiet and orderly fashion. 

Trained order and self-discipline is not just a convenience for 
you, though it will, in the long run, save you a lot of time. The 
main purpose is to create in the classroom an atmosphere of alertness 
and activity in which good work can be done, to let the pupils 
know what you expect of them in different types of lesson, and to 
give them the opportunity to co-operate with you in the work you 
do together. 

The purpose of this article is to give you examples of where you 
can help your pupils in this way, and of how such help may be given. 

Many teachers appoint individual members of a class to carry 
out certain duties. One cleans the blackboard, another sees that 
the teacher’s table is tidy, a third is timekeeper, a fourth gives out 
books. These small responsibilities are good, but the exercise of 
responsibility should be a matter for the whole class. 

Here, then, are some of the activities where the class as a whole, 
and its individual members, should be trained to exercise responsi- 
bility for quict and order and the work that you require of them: 
i. Entering and leaving the classroom. This is often a matter of 
extremes. Either the pupils march, like soldiers, into and out of the 
classroom (as required by school custom or the class teacher’s rule), 
or else they enter and leave in a disorderly rabble. A little practice 
with a new class will ensure that they enter and leave walking, not 
marching or running, that they are quiet when they get into the 
room and go quickly to their desks, and quiet at the end of the 
lesson until they leave the room. 
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ii. The lesson begins. When the teacher is ready to begin his lesson, 
he should expect the attention of the whole class. The pupils should 
know this, and give their attention to the teacher as soon as he 
enters the room. They should also know what, if anything, they 
should have on their desks in front of them. 

lll. Getting out books, &c. The teacher may start by saying: ‘Get 
out your Readers.’ Getting things out of a desk can be done noisily, 
or quietly. Obviously this is another matter for practice in self- 
discipline. Or the books may be kept in a cupboard and given out 
by a member of the class. This involves giving the correct number 
of books to the first boy or girl in each row, who passes them along 
quickly and quietly. 

iv. ‘Hands up! Most teachers ask their pupils to put their hands up 
when they know the answer to a question. It is also convenient to 
have them do this when, for example, someone needs help during 
- written work or silent reading; when a pupil is lacking, for example, 
pen or ink; or when, for any reason, a pupil needs to attract the 
attention of the teacher. (This implies that the teacher is always 
ready to give his attention, and not reading the newspaper with 
his feet up on the table!) 

v. Groups and pairs. It is sometimes convenient for a class to divide 
into small groups of five or six pupils. One of the activities best 
performed in groups is oral drill, since it is one of the ways in which 
each pupil can get sufficient practice in speaking. Each group 
occupies one part of the classroom and the business of moving 
into these positions can be carried out quickly and quietly only 
after deliberate practice. For certain kinds of oral work (for example, 
question-and-answer exercises), it is useful to have the class work in 
pairs. This requires no actual movement, but each pupil must 
know who his partner is, and get to work with him as quickly as 
possible. 

vi. Class moving to front desks. When the teacher reads to his class, 
or tells them a story, or teaches them a new part of the language, 
it is well if the pupils sit as near to the teacher as possible. This 
may involve moving chairs to the front of the class, or, with old- 
fashioned furniture, the pupils crowding into the front desks, so 
that they may hear, and see, as easily as possible. (Many teachers 
prefer to keep pupils at their desk throughout every lesson. But 
occasional movement is stimulating for the pupil, and, provided 
such movement is carried out in an atmosphere of quiet and order, 
better work is likely to result.) 

vil. Choral speaking and dramatic work. Dramatic work, whether 
it is the acting of a simple story or of a scene from Shakespeare, is 
generally done in front of the class. Some teachers also train their 
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pupils in choral speaking, where a poem is read aloud, or recited, 
by a group or groups of pupils. These activities also require move- 
ment about the classroom to take up positions, and here again 
preliminary practice is the foundation for quiet and order. 
vill. Individual movement. Individual pupils move about the class- 
room for certain purposes. They go, perhaps, to the teacher’s table 
for individual correction of written work; they come to read aloud 
to the class; they go, while writing compositions, to consult diction- 
aries or other reference books. 
ix. Handing in written work or books. This is the opposite process 
to that described in iii. The pupils pass their papers or books quietly 
to the end of the row, and the individual who is appointed for the 
purpose collects them from each row and brings them to the teacher. 
There are three other matters which do not concern movement 
about the classroom, but which are essential to satisfactory perform- 
ance in written work and in drills. These are: 
x. Reading over and checking written work. Pupils should learn from 
the beginning to read over and check everything they write. This 
is one of the ways by which they can improve their own written 
English and spot mistakes before even the teacher sees their work. 
xi. Work when written work finished. Inevitably some pupils will 
finish their written work before others, and when these have read 
over and done all they can to check what they have written, there 
comes a time when they will either sit and do nothing or, if they 
know beforehand what you expect of them, will get out a book or 
other work and occupy themselves until the rest have finished. 
(This is a time when a classroom library of English books, papers 
and magazines can be particularly useful.) 
xii. Oral and written drills. When your class are about to start work 
on oral or written drills, it is important for pupils to know exactly 
what they are expected to do, so that a lot of questions and 
re-explanation may be avoided. This aim will be achieved partly by 
the attention which, it is hoped, your pupils are accustomed to giving 
you, partly by the quality of your own initial instructions, but also 
by the practice of giving an example of how each drill is to be worked. 
It is also worth, while spending considerable time on instruction 
and example the first time you do a particular type of drill. 
Substitution tables, for example, and oral drills, which often involve 
movement into groups or forming pairs, will benefit from careful 
instruction so that in future they can be done with the minimum 
of explanation, questions or undue noise. 
xiii. Talking. It is not the purpose of this article to suggest that 
pupils should always be as quiet as mice in the classroom. There 
is a time for silence, as when written work is being done, a time for 
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noise, as in certain kinds of choral speaking and dramatic work, 
and times for pupils to talk among themselves, as when they are 
preparing for group reading or dramatic work, or producing a class 
newspaper, or doing oral drills in groups or pairs. Left to itself, 
such talking will soon rise to a roar. The art of talking quietly 
must be learned and practised. 


The teacher's part 


The above describes what I hope you will recognize as a very 
desirable state of affairs in the English classroom. Desirable, but 


impossible? Surely not, provided you establish the right kind of 


relationship with your class, for this is fundamental to everything 
that happens in the classroom. (For example, as you expect courtesy 
from your pupils, be courteous to them. Avoid shouting at the 
class or at individuals. Quiet but clear speech should ordinarily 
be the rule for the teacher. Give the class the sense that you mean 
business, and that you and they are working together.) There are 
also direct ways in which you can help your class to achieve these 
disciplined activities. First of all, be clear yourself, and make clear 
to the class, that the classroom is a work room (not a lecture room, 
and not a sounding board for you, your scholarship, or your 
vanity). It is a place where you and your pupils are going to get 
through a lot of work together, with the aim that they shall learn 
to handle the English language. Take the class into your con- 
fidence, and tell them that there are a number of activities which 
must be practised if the work of the year is to run smoothly. These 
are the activities described under headings i. to ix. above. Take, 
for example, the movement into groups described under heading v. 
Tell the class that it is convenient to do certain kinds of work in 
groups. Read out the names of members of each group, and tell 
each group in which part of the classroom it is to assemble. Then 
announce: ‘Into groups—Go!’ There will be instant pandemonium, 


talking, shouting, scraping of furniture on the floor, banging of 


desks, etc. Moreover, the movement will take place much too 
slowly. Some pupils will not remember which groups they are in. 
When the uproar has subsided, say: “Go back to your places’; 
and when this movement has been slowly and noisily accomplished, 
say quietly: “That was much too slow and much too noisy, wasn’t 
it? Now let’s try it again, and try to do it quickly, without any 
noise at all. Ready? Into groups—Go!’ When you have practised 
this three times you will be surprised to find how quickly and how 
quietly it can be done. 

The same kind of practice can be applied to the other movements 
and activities, until the pupils know well what you expect of them. 
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The matters described under headings x. to xiii. can be left until 
you come to them. Then it will be necessary to explain what you 
want, and to make quite certain that it is always carried out. 

It was stated at the beginning of this article that this kind of 
trained crder and self-discipline is not just a convenience for you, 
though it will, in the long run, save you a lot of time. The main 
purpose, I repeat, is to create in the classroom an atmosphere of 
alertness and activity in which good work can be done, to let the 
pupils know what you expect of them in different types of lesson, 
and to give them the opportunity to cooperate with you in the work 
you do together. 


Linguistics and the ‘Practical’ Teacher 
W. R. LEE 


The language-teacher who is disdainful of linguistics (or what 
he imagines to be such), doubting that it has anything to do with 
his daily problems—‘Some of these theorists have never even seen 
the inside of a classroom!’—and, on the other hand, the linguist! 
who seems to look down on language-teaching as an inferior task (to 
be undertaken, if at all, for bread-and-butter reasons) are neither 
of them unfamiliar figures t.day. They appear to have little in 
common and are often, indeed, hardly aware of each other’s 
activities, still less of a possible overlap of these. Between the 
language-teacher and the linguist lies, in general, a gulf of mutual 
indifference and neglect. If this is an over-simplified picture, which 
leaves out the shining exceptions, it is none the less roughly and 
deplorably true. 

Ought the gulf between linguist and language-teacher to be 
bridged? How can the bridging best be done? How is it, as an 
exception, done already? Attempting to answer these questions, we 
shall first take a brief look at what language-teaching involves, and 
then go on to consider what light linguistics can shed on language- 
teaching and whether all language-teachers ought to concern them- 
selves with it. 

1Though some call it pompous, the term ‘linguistician’ may be better, since 
a ‘linguist’ may also be one skilled in the use of languages. For brevity’s sake, 
however, the author has used ‘linguist’. 
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il 

It will now seem illogical to say that every language-teacher is 
necessarily a linguist. He may not, of course, be a very competent 
one. His grasp of linguistic analysis may be feeble. Yet the decisions 
he is called upon to take, from the very fact that he teaches a 
language, are founded upon beliefs—good, bad and indifferent— 
about the nature of the language he is teaching. This applies 
especially to teachers who draw up syllabuses or design complete 
courses of instruction, but those who do not are involved in some 
such decisions too. 

Nowadays it is a platitude that we cannot teach the whole of a 
language at once. We all have to begin with something: certain 
words, phrases and sentence-patterns, and not other words, phrases 
and sentence-patterns. We decide also, whether reasonably or 
unreasonably, how to continue; and there is choice of the language- 
material to be taught at every stage of instruction and for every 
lesson and every part of a lesson. If the choices are inept, learners 
will find what they are given unassimilable and useless, and will 
quickly get bored. Further, if too much of the language is fed to 
them at a time, they will become glutted with it, and mental indiges- 
tion, accompanied by a distaste for further nourishment, will 
result. If the diet is too thin, on the other hand, growth will be 
negligible and a similar apathy is bound to develop. 

A decision as to the content of teaching is unavoidable, and can 
be reached in more than one manner. The same is true of two other 
decisions, as to sequence and as to method. the sequence in which 
the parts of the content are best taught, and the methods of teaching 
each part which are likely to be most effective. The importance of 
basing these choices on sound principles is coming to be generally 
recognized, and the recognition is increasingly followed by the use 
of well-graded language-courses apt to the needs of various parts 
of the world and various sorts of learner, courses backed up by 
teachers’ books giving appropriate advice, often in detail, on 
classroom procedure. 

As far as the first two choices are concerned, any language- 
teachers working out a course of elementary instruction are faced 
with problems such as: Is it mainly words or mainly phrase-patterns 
and sentence-patterns which should be taught? Are we to teach the 
most frequently used words, or the most useful words? Most 
frequently used by whom? Most useful to whom? And what are 
these words? Are the most useful words the commonest, and vice 
versa? If we are not to teach these words, or not these words only, 
what words are we to teach? If the commonest or most useful 
structures and words are to be taught first, how can we know which 
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they are? And so on and so on. Similar questions present themselves 
at later stages too, and the answers to some of the questions depend, 
of course, on the social and scholastic setting and on the type of 
pupil: whether young or old, girls or boys or both sexes; and 
particularly on whether the language being learnt is in general use 
in the community. 

Doubtless to many of us these problems are familiar, but they 
serve as a reminder of the sort of speculation and inquiry, and 
perhaps also of research, that underlie a well-conceived course of 
instruction. To solve them we must look into word-frequency 
counts, and the theory of such counts. We must examine structures 
and the theory of structures. Phrases and sentences, we have to 
realize, are built on a limited number of ground plans, and are 
commutable in parts and to some degree.! Furthermore, words 
are classifiable by their ability to replace other words at certain 
positions in the structures.” We arrive thus at a new understanding 
of the term ‘parts of speech’, and of ways in which the structures 
can be modified and extended. We understand better, and it is 
necessary to understand well, what is meant by ‘the same’ and 
‘different’ at the various levels of language-analysis—sound-level, 
word-level, sentence-level, and so on. The idea of pattern and variant 
is important: for instance, we need to be clear as to what differences 
between sounds, rhythms and intonations are significant, and in 
what way; for if we are not, we shall probably waste time fussing 
about fine shades of difference which matter little or do not matter 
in the way we think they do, and shall neglect other fine shades 
which are important. A thorough knowledge of the most significant 
contrasts in the language being taught helps a teacher to stick to the 
point and avoid irrelevance. Linguistics contributes by setting out 
knowledge of this kind in an orderly way. 

ili 

Indeed, we are involved in the very subject-matter of descriptive 
linguistics. 

‘But wait a minute,’ the reputedly practical teacher exclaims. 
Why should / go into these things? / don’t want to get tangled 

1For instance, in When are you leaving?, the structure of which is a common 
one, a very limited number of words can replace When: and some of the possible 
changes elsewhere (e.g. of are to is) are conditional on changes being made at 
another position in the structure (e.g. you to he or she): but this sentence is 
commutable to some degree at all four positions in it. 

*For example, when, why, who, &c., might be taken as the same class of 
word because, in a sentence like When are you leaving?, they can replace each 


other and so effect a change in meaning of a certain type. But the behaviour 
of such words in other kinds of sentence-structure would have to be looked at too. 
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in a spider’s web of theory. It isn’t my job to choose words and 
structures, still less to understand the whys and wherefores of doing 
so. All the words and structures are served up to me in the text- 
book prescribed, which also lays down the order in which to teach 
them. Are you suggesting I can’t teach properly without fretting over 
frequency lists or sorting out the dry bones of structures?’ 

There is admittedly something, and perhaps almost a half-truth, 
in such a teacher’s argument. Granted that a textbook course can be 
properly assessed only with the help of a linguist, a good textbook 
course and a good teacher unversed in linguistics can nevertheless 
together work wonders. Yet a high degree of awareness of what 
one is up to is surely to be desired, since without this it is harder 
to make appropriate modifications in the course—and few if any 
courses are in every way suited to the class facing one. This is not, 
however, the sole reply to the argument, nor the most essential one. 
“You personally, perhaps,’ the objector should be told, ‘needn’t 
go into all these matters, though you would be better qualified to 
teach if you did. But somebody must go into them. And if they are 
not gone into thoroughly, instead of a well-arranged and effective 
course there will be ragbags of bits and pieces of tuition which add 
up to very littlke—and that is what pupils quite often get.’ 


iv 


It is no more necessary, in other words, for every language- 
teacher to take up linguistics than it is for every linguist to take up 
language-teaching. What is essential is for some from each field of 
work to cultivate an interest in the other field: only in this way 
can the two be profitably associated. The links can never be material 
alone—books, curricula, syllabuses; for excellent examples of these 
can only have been written by teacher-linguists or linguist-teachers, 
or whatever we choose to call those whose knowledge is both of 
linguistics and of teaching. People themselves are the links. They 
exist already, of course, but are relatively few. The linguist and the 
language-teacher are usually different people, and the latter, while 
scornful of what seems the linguist’s unpractical outlook, tends to 
connive at the assumption which some linguists make, that the 
language-teacher is concerned with less ‘weighty’ matters. 

At this point might come another interruption. ‘Yes,’ says an intel- 
ligent reader, ‘your remarks on the need for a close alliance between 
linguistics and teaching theory are sound, and of course the con- 
nection can only be a personal one. You want to see teachers and 
linguists overlap, like this—the shaded area standing for people 
who are interested in both things and who see how they interact. 
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DIAGRAM | But this is quite unnecessary. 
All you need is a chain of 
communication between the 
two. Teaching and linguistics 
areremote from one another: 
it is middle-men who join 
themup. Closertofact would 
be this diagram—the middle-men being inspectors, textbook- 
writers, research-workers and so on’. 


DIAGRAM 2 


CQ 


Once again, there is something in the rejoinder. To some extent 
ideas about language and ideas about the teaching of it influence 
each other from afar, over extended lines of communication which 
might be difficult to trace: but to some extent contact is close, as 
in Diagram 1. Many teachers have themselves, for instance, studied 
phonetics, which we may view as a branch of linguistics, and have 
done so in the light of classroom experience and needs: and con- 
versely, many phoneticians have been interested in the applications 
of phonetics to language-teaching. At the same time phonetic 
theory may exercise an influence on ignorant teachers through 
the classbooks they use, DIAGRAM 3 
or through syllabuses 
drawn up or advice given 
by those better informed 
than they are; while 
thought on_ phonetic 
problemscontinues to be 
influenced by teaching 
experience not necessa- 
rily the phonetician’s 
own. Surely the position 
is better summarized by 
combining Diagrams | 
and 2, perhaps thus: 





Here there is transmission over a distance, via middle-men, and 
there is also direct personal contact. 
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Diagrams of this sort have an air of tidying up reality, and tend, 
of course, to look absurdly naive. More so without doubt is the 
belief that two spheres of thought and activity can influence each 
other in but one way—and still more so the notion that classroom 
practice is self-sufficient without theory. 

A point worth remembering about lines of communication and 
chains is that weakness goes with length. I remember a party game 
I played as a boy. The players sat in a line or a big circle, and the 
first player wrote down a short sentence and then whispered it to the 
second. The second whispered it to the third, the third to the fourth, 
and so on round the circle or down the line. The last player had to 
say out loud what he thought had been whispered to him by the 
last but one, and of course the final ‘message’ was often laughably 
unlike the original. The more players there were the more garbled it 
was: the longer the line the greater the loss in transmission. There 
is an obvious application: if linguistics has anything to offer, let 
the language-teacher take it as directly as possible; similarly, let 
the linguist take as directly as possible from teaching whatever 
knowledge, influencing linguistic theory, teaching can offer. One and 
the same person may, of course, be teacher and linguist, exempli- 
fying the ideal overlap. May linguists with the time and inclination 
to teach languages, and language-teachers with the time and inclin- 
ation to study linguistics, long flourish—may they also multiply, 
since they are far too few! 

Teachers who take up linguistics, if they keep in mind the 
problems of their daily teaching, are the better equipped to cope 
with those problems, and should come to exercise greater influence, 
than teachers who do not take up linguistics: the former alone are 
qualified to set out clearly what it is that has to be taught, to decide 
upon priorities and arrange the succession of teaching steps, to make 
and improve syllabuses, to devise well-conceived lesson-material and 
pertinent exercises and tests, to choose and also if need be to compile 
textbooks which are appropriate. It is undesirable, nevertheless, to 
think of such teachers as a class apart, as (inevitably) a small élite 
heading an unenlightened and uninfluential mass of other teachers. 
The more teachers there are who understand what they are doing 
and who can sift and critically examine their material and methods 
the better, especially for the pupils. When we say, therefore, that 
not every language-teacher need take up linguistics, the emphasis 
is on ‘need’. It is desirable. What matters more is that the course 
itself should be based on sound linguistics, and especially on a 
systematic description of the language concerned, even if teachers 
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using the course are unaware of what underlies it and of how it 
has been put together. 


Vi 
Linguistics sets out knowledge of the significant contrasts of a 
language in an orderly way. But what sorts of contrast? It is certain, 


also, that this is not all it does. It concerns itself not only with what 
can be set out vertically, in columns, thus: 


Table 1. Minimal Contrasts 


A B Cc D 
(of ‘sound’)! (of letter) (of word) 
/kizp/? reed I in 
/kep/ read you on 
/kap/ Reed he near 
/ku:p/ Read she under 


but also with what can be set out horizontally, showing (to put it 
simply) what goes with what: for example, the sound /s/ with the 
sounds /p/,/t/,/k/,/1/,/m/,/n/,/w/,/pr/,/tr/,/kr/, &c. at word-beginnings, 
but not with /h/,/d/,/g/,/r/,/j/, &c.; 7 with am, you with are, he 
with is, &c.: a certain tense in a subordinate clause with a certain 
other tense in the main clause (‘We shall wait here until you return’); 
one word-order in the body of a question and another in its tag or 
tail (‘/t isn’t yours, is it?"); and so on. Linguistics deals, therefore, 
with structure and system.* But this is still not all. It deals with 
language as it is heard and seen in everyday life, with language 
in its social context, with the real-life (as distinct from the instruc- 
tional) occasions on which this or that word, phrase, intonation, 
style, can be used. Learning the language is (up to a point) learning 
to live as speakers and writers of it do in a particular community. 
Linguistics is thus a guide to language usage at a number of different 
levels. 

To return to the question of contrast. This is a question of 
minimal differences (between one utterance or piece of language 
and another) which native users of the language have learnt from 

‘Features of rhythm, intonation, loudness, &c., are also, of course, sound- 


features: the inverted commas indicate that ‘sound’ is here used in a narrow 
sense (to refer to vowel and consonant sounds). 

*The phonetic transcription of English here employed is that of D. Jones’s 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. 

®The use of these two terms in this sense is now fairly widespread in Britain. 
Cf. J. R. Firth, ‘A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, 1930-55’, espec. VII, in Studies 
in Linguistic Analysis (Philological Society, 1957). 
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experience are important in a certain way, what we may call an 
‘objective’ way. Irrespective of the manner in which it is spoken, 
It’s a cup can never mean /t’s a cap. Whether shouted or whispered, 
drawled or snapped, said cheerfully or with a sneer, and whether a 
boy or an old woman says it, cap refers to headgear and cup to a 
drinking vessel. A difference of sound (in the narrow sense) goes 
with the difference of meaning. We need to know exactly what 
differences of this kind there are in the language we have to teach: 
if we have such knowledge, we can better assess our task in this 
field and will know what we are aiming at and be able to work out 
the more effectively a means of reaching our goal. We shall have 
consciously grasped one of the systems of the language. Similarly, 
when it comes to writing, cap is distinguishable visually from cup 
by the difference between the letters a and u. We need to know the 
visual systems of the language (and here the conventions of stops 
and capitals are included) as well as the aural systems: although, 
of course, if home and foreign language both use the same alphabet 
there is no very great difficulty here. Whether we are concerned with 
speech or with writing, however, it is not simply a question of one 
kind of unit (the ‘sounds’, or the letters). Language-teachers must also 
be conscious of the grammatical system, and this is more complicated. 
Just as /t’s a cup differs from /t’s a cap, so It’s your cap differs from 
It’s my cap, the contrast between my and your being a detail from 
another system. No language is made up of one system alone: 
it is, as the linguist briefly puts it, polysystemic. At the level of 
syntax we can similarly work out and state systems of contrasting 
units: some dependent, for instance, on word-order (This is your 
cup, Is this your cup, &c.). None of these systems can be looked 
upon as entirely independent of the others. They interlock: for 
example, the grouping of words into ‘parts of speech’ is determined 
largely by how they can be used in various syntactic structures. 
But this is a complicated matter that need not detain us at the 
moment. 

It might be said that the structures of a language are its systems 
viewed from another angle, or rather that the complex unity of a 
language can be viewed from two sides. We discover the systems, 
and the terms or units in each of these, by comparing almost 
identical utterances and noticing where they differ. Having estab- 
lished these units or terms, we can look at the language to see what 
always, or often, precedes or follows what: and then we discover 
what are its structures. 

In considering the use of language in a context of everyday 
activities, we are looking at it as a fully meaningful whole in which 
its systems and structures are, as it were, bound together. Con- 
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siderations of context take us outside linguistics proper, which is 
concerned with the build of a language, that is to say, with its 
internal relationships. However, at all stages in the analysis of a 
language—analysis carried out with the aim of stating what its 
systems and structures are—we need to bear in mind the contexts 
of usage. We know that cup and cap are ‘different’, not because 
we can hear a difference of sound (the difference between the 
/-sounds in feel and fall is also perceptible) but because we know 
that we and others use the first group of sounds or letters for a 
drinking-vessel and the second for a kind of headgear. We know 
also the sense in which he and she are not ‘the same’ (although in 
this sense is not and isn’t are) and our knowledge is based on 
language-using situations. Knowing, if we are native speakers of the 
language under analysis, what is ‘different?’ and what ‘the same’ 
we seek to discover the means by which the differences are conveyed 
or ‘signalled’ to us. The language-signals make use of the variable 
properties of several ‘media’ (just as painting makes use of the 
variable properties of paint): sounds, pitch, rhythm, marks on 
paper, and so on. 

The native speaker’s use of language is the touchstone we have 
to keep by us, and this is true whether it is the systems or the struc- 
tures of the language which we are finding and setting out: we do 
our work of analysis inside the language, but have to: keep looking 
at it from outside, to see what sort of language it is and whether it 
is all the same sort and the sort we know. Of course, it may be said 
that as home speakers of the language we use the systems and struc- 
tures of which it is made up and therefore, in a sense, we know 
them—why, then, need we become conscious of what they are? We 
and others, including those to whom it is not a home language, have 
learnt it without this consciousness. 

This cannot be denied, yet the objection is largely irrelevant. By 
and large we are discussing teachers and not pupils. But pupils 
form a large class, about which it is hard to generalize. If awareness 
strengthens control of what is learnt, we should foster it. Why 
neglect to make use of adults’ and older children’s analytical powers? 
Our tennis would not be much good if, while we were playing, we 
thought about the movements of the racquet. Yet the tennis coach 
isolates and slows down such movements for would-be Wimbledon 
Stars to practise. Some pupils can learn more quickly and surely 
by taking apart and examining what they are to learn, looking at 
it as if through a microscope, comparing it with something else, 
and then putting it together again. Generalizations and rules help 
some learners, for whom analysis is a key. It is doubtful whether 
they help young learners much, and in general the wish and the 
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ability to analyse develop as we grow up. On the other hand, 
young children possess remarkable powers of unreflecting imitation. 
Analysis is beyond them, and if they are forced to undertake it 
it becomes an obstacle; yet a foreign language gives them little 
difficulty if they hear plenty of it, if it is the vehicle or accompani- 
ment of what is especially interesting (games, stories, playlets, &c.), 
and if it is not picked to pieces or made the subject of precept and 
rule. Young children can use the systems and structures of a foreign 
language, though blissfully unaware of their very existence. The 
art of teaching learners so young includes the art of not telling 
them what they are learning, and even of not letting them know 
they are learning at all. Older pupils too can learn without analysis, 
but with them appropriate analysis is a crutch: later, of course, 
they should throw it away, must throw it away if unselfconscious 
fluency is to be achieved. Even these older pupils do not need an 
exhaustive analysis, but rather a partial one, concerned with those 
parts of the language which offer most difficulty, and only as much 
analysis as will help them (i.e. particular pupils, speaking a par- 
ticular home language) to secure the new language-habits they are 
struggling to make their own. How much awareness is helpful 
depends on age, ability, and a number of other factors. 

Teaching, however, is another matter. A teacher needs to be 
aware. Of course, in the first place he must have a good practical 
command of the language. Knowing about the systems and structures 
of the language without being able to use them competently—that 
is to say, without being able to understand, speak, and write the 
language—is not much use. On the other hand, a practical know- 
ledge of the language, even a native’s, is not enough either, and if a 
teacher has nothing but this his teaching is likely to lack clear and 
definite aims and to be haphazard and wastefully inconsequent. He 
is teaching the language. Very well—what is the language? The 
more sharply and clearly conscious he is of its systems and structures 
the more sharply and clearly focused his language-teaching is 
likely to be. He will know what it is important to teach. As far as 
textbooks and syllabuses are concerned, he will not be altogether 
at their mercy, he will not have to ‘take them lying down’. These 
things he can judge, and make and re-make to suit particular 
circumstances. He is better equipped also to judge the efforts of 
other teachers of the same language and to advise them effectively. 
He is like the tennis coach, able to slow both the correct and the 
incorrect movements down: he is like the engineer who can take 
the machine to pieces and re-assemble it. But, of course, the coach 
should be able to play and the engineer to drive the machine him- 
self: and the teacher must be other things too—guide, nursemaid, 
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friend, leader—which have little to do with linguistics and therefore 
do not fall within the scope of this article. The linguistic side is only 
one side of language-teaching and other aspects are also important. 
Vii 

In most of its branches present-day linguistics is a pre-science 
rather than a science, but no more than physics or psychology can 
it develop without a framework of technical terms. We sometimes 
hear the complaint that writings on linguistics are difficult, and 
that even well-educated and highly intelligent people cannot under- 
stand them. But why should they expect to do so without special 
study of the subject? No sane person expects to understand any 
book on mathematics or engineering or chemistry or even (say) 
biology which he may happen to pick up. There are laymen’s 
simply-written introductions to these subjects, but the layman 
recognizes that each is a separate discipline, claiming its devotees, 
and that advanced books are bound to take the lower stages of 
knowledge for granted. Yet because all of us speak and write, we 
tend to think that discussion of language is everybody’s affair and 
should be generally comprehensible. Linguistics, like other branches 
of learning, demands an apprenticeship; it calls for steady application 
on the part of its students and offers knowledge which is accumulated 
gradually.! It is not everybody’s cup of tea. Among those who 
might be expected to give it attention, however, are teachers seriously 
interested in the craft of language-teaching, at least some of whom 
may wcll make a careful study of linguistics in search of approaches 
relevant to their tasks, even if the acquired knowledge does not always 
directly and immediate'y bear on classroom problems. Moreover, 
teachers who will not themselves be linguists may profitably learn 
to identify language-teaching problems in terms which linguists can 
respect, and to co-operate with linguists in working out and testing 
solutions of these problems. In other words, research should be the 
business of teachers and linguists alike, and should keep in touch 
with the classroom. Linguists who are not teachers, on the other 

1A beginning can be made with J. R. Firth’s Speech (Benn, London, 1930) and 
The Tongues of Men (Watts, London, 1937)—both unfortunately out of print— 
E. Sturtevant’s An Introduction to Linguistic Science (Oxford University Press, 
1947), F. R. Palmer’s An Iniroduction to Modern Linguistics (Macmillan 1936)— 
also out of print, L. Bloomfield’s Language (Allen & Unwin, 1935), S. Potter’s 
Modern Linguistics (Deutsch, London, 1957), C. F. Hockett’s A Course in Modern 
Linguistics (Macmillan, New York, 1958), H. A. Gleason’s An Introduction to 
Descriptive Linguistics (Holt, New York, 1955-6), A. A. Hill’s An Introduction 
to Linguistic Structures (Harcourt Brace, New York, 1958), and J. R. Firth’s Papers 
in Linguistics (Oxford University Press, 1957). This is more than a beginning, no 
doubt! Not all these books are of equal difficulty nor do all the authors take 
the same view of linguistics. 
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hand, need a good knowledge of classroom conditions and the 
capacity to enter into the teacher’s work sympathetically. As far 
as English as a foreign language is concerned, fertile ground for 
research into problems of teaching it can be found at study-centres 
where training to teach it is carried on. There especially—but not 
only there—the linguist’s and the teacher’s approaches converge, 
and the light thrown by linguistics on daily tasks ought to be at 
its clearest. 


Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, although no guarantee of publication can 
be given. If you write to us, please keep to the point and avoid 
long-windedness. 


1, Professor P. Gurrey, author of Teaching English as a Foreign Language, 
writes: Mr L. A. Hill’s letter in Vol. XIII No. 3 (p. 113) raises a very important 
point: at what age is a foreign language most quickly learnt? There are enquiries 
from many countries about this, and wherever English is taught to children 
under nine, teachers and administrators sometimes anxiously ask: is it a sound 
policy to do so? 

The reviewer of Menon and Patel’s The Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language and Mr L. A. Hill both refer to the comparison in rates of learning 
between infants and adults. Unfortunately this somewhat clouds the issue and 
obscures a clear view of the fact that young children can learn foreign languages 
easily. And by ‘young children’ I mean children from three to nine years, by 
‘easily’ without grinding at grammar and without mechanical memorizing. 

The best evidence can be gathered in Ghana, where for many years English 
has been taught from the first year of schooling. Thus children of five and six 
learn English for six, seven or eight periods a week, often before they can read 
and write with any proficiency. Within seven years these children are being 
taught all subjects in English. We have to note, too, that they are often taught 
by teachers who have not been specifically trained in what is known as Infant 
Method, so vastly different from the traditional classroom ‘chalk and talk’ and 
‘presentation, explanation, application’. Why, I have seen a class of forty little 
boys of seven and eight playing a language-game of guessing where an object 
was hidden, and using all the commoner ‘place’ prepositions quite correctly— 
no drill, no grammar. That was in Winneba, and the teaching was excellent. 

Such evidence throws light on the question of the age at which a foreign 
language is learnt most quickly. Age is not the only factor; we must also consider 
method. A sound answer to the question would be, then: Between three and 
nine, provided the language is taught by the now more popular ‘activity methods’, 
by ‘group methods’ and by ‘language games’. 
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2. J. D. BOWEN & L. McINTOSH write from the Philippine Center for Lan- 
guage Study: We question Mr P. G. Wingard’s arguments in * “What's This?” 
or “What is This?”’ on the value of teaching long forms. If it is advisable to 
postpone the presentation of difficult consonant clusters, this should be done by 
re-ordering the sequence of sentences to be taught. The first few lessons might 
well include sentences like “Good morning’ and ‘How are you?’. The student 
would be learning utterances that would enable him to communicate, whereas 
“What’s this?’ merely elicits new vocabulary items, and from people one already 
knows. And consonant clusters cannot be deferred very long. 

The other arguments are straw men, as we will try to demonstrate. But first 
here are some of the disadvantages of postponing the contractions. If oral 
English is to be presented at all, it should have validity. This is itself a sufficient 
reason for teaching contractions; they are an integral part of the language. To 
omit them is to distort it. For example, the following sentences illustrate a 
useful contrast that would be lost without the contracted form: ‘Oh Mother, 
let us go’; ‘Oh Mother, let’s go’. English speakers everywhere will recognize 
the meaning of the first sentence as “Give us your permission’ and of the second 
as ‘Accompany us’. 

Furthermore we seriously doubt whether a student is really helped by 
excluding contractions. Once we begin to ‘simplify’, there’s no logical stopping- 
place. It would be almost as easy to justify postponing the contrast of /6i: — 8a/ 
because it’s simpler not to have to choose. And then the /a~zn/ contrast can 
also be postponed, since it parallels /6i: ~da/ (except in writing, where the 
difference is maintained). 

Students who learn contracted forms easily handle long forms when they 
need to. The transition is simple. But the student who has had only long forms 
is nonplussed whei: faced with contractions. This alone justifies teaching con- 
tractions first. 

One other disadvantage of teaching only long forms abroad is the implied 
double standard; one brand of English for home consumption and another for 
export. In a world where unifying factors are important, let’s avoid every 
tendency to pidginize the English taught abroad. Let’s teach our students the 
real thing. 

Mr Wingard says that although the method should be oral, the material 
should be common to oral and written language, and therefore long forms are 
to be preferred. It depends on what one reads. Contractions are certainly found 
in plays, novels, letters, and the like. 

Then Mr Wingard says we should avoid unnecessary complexity at the 
beginning. We must, of course, determine which complexities are necessary and 
which are not. Alternations of /z/ and /s/ in contracted forms like who’s and 
what's are cited, since there is no alternation in what is and who is. From the 
day he takes up English, the student must master this alternation in learning 
the regular plurals of nouns like mews and nurs and possessive forms of nouns 
like Sue’s and Sut’s. What advantage can there be in trying to conceal the same 
pattern when it appears in contracted forms? Furthermore, the use of full and 
contracted forms is a meaningful contrast. ‘No it isn’t’ and ‘No it is not’ are 
different. The second is much stronger, since there is contrastive stress on not 
rather than regular sentence stress on is. 

A much sounder way of avoiding complexity is by proper spacing; that is, 
by establishing the best rate and order of presentation of the essential patterns 
of the language. The amount of material offered should not exceed the students’ 
ability to master it, and the most useful patterns should be introduced early. 

Mr Wingard claims that closely similar patterns introduced together delay 
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control. This is the weakest of his straw men, and if it is accepted, all drills of 
the minimal contrast type must go. You're coming and your hat are not closely 
similar anyway; coming and hat distinguish the constructions. And homonyms 
are very common in English. If the student is to be shielded from this fact, 
how can we handle ‘I saw her yesterday’ and ‘I saw her hat’, where not even the 
writing system helps us? And such ‘closely similar’ patterns as he’s versus his 
are precisely the contrasts where the student needs discrimination practice. 

Another ‘closely similar’ pair which Mr Wingard would avoid is they’re 
and their. We hold that the student of English had better learn that these two 
are identical and that both are like there. Otherwise we are offering him a rubber 
crutch. 

Mr Wingard says contractions can be postponed; other structural elements 
cannot. We think this can be done only at the risk of teaching distorted patterns, 
and that this risk is not worth taking. We believe that what is first learned is 
best assimilated, and that this is one instance where the principle of not learning 
something which must later be unlearned is particularly applicable. 

We know that many of our students will one day themselves be teachers of 
English. Let’s not spoil their chance to become models of spoken English 
by avoiding word-forms that occur in normal speech. We who are interested in 
the international value of English should be the last to train models whose 
distortions will hasten the day when interpreters will have to sit at a conference 
table of English speakers. 


Question Box 
Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


We shall do our best to deal with the ever-increasing number of 
questions which our readers send in, but we cannot promise to 
answer them all. 


QUESTION. Could you please explain for me the phrase ‘dust up their laurels’ in 
the following quotation? *. . . Miles Sayers, Spain and the rest had better dust 
up their laurels; here is a new challenger.’. 

ANSWER. Dust up their laurels is a variant of the more usual phrase ‘look to their 
laurels’, i.e. make an effort to maintain their reputation, renown or pre-eminence 
in the face of a formidable challenge. 


QUESTION. Could you explain to me the difference between come and go used 
to denote change of state? What determines which of these verbs we use in a 
particular case? Jespersen says that go is used for things which are bad or which 
we do not desire, and come for the opposite. Thus milk goes sour, apples go 
rotten and a person goes mad, whereas clothes come clean and silver or brass, 
when polished, comes bright. Is there any truth in this distinction? 

ANSWER. When employed to denote change of state, these two verbs are used in 
just the same way as when they express motion: go for movement from a given 
point, come for movement towards it. If we take our mental standpoint at the 
state before the change occurs, we use go, as we think of movement away from 
that to something else: but if we are primarily interested in the state that results 
(or that we hope will result) from the change, and fix our mind on that, then we 
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use come. Thus we say a person goes white, but dirty linen, when washed, comes 
white. A liquid goes clear if we think of its changing from a cloudy state to one 
of clearness, but comes clear if, desiring it to be clear, we view the change as a 
gradual approach towards that end. 

The ideas of ‘good’ or ‘bad’ are deciding factors only to the extent that 
normally we desire what we consider good, and do not desire what we consider 
bad, and this determines the standpoint we take when such things are involved. 


QUESTION. In Vol. XIII, No. 2, you dealt with must used as a past tense or with 
a past signification. I see that the C.O.D. says of it, ‘as past tense, reporting 
reflection made at the time’. R. W. Zandvoort (A Handbook of English Grammar, 
6th Edition) concurs with the C.O.D., but H. E. Palmer (A Grammar of English 
Words, 1955) has, ‘In past tense, reporting a reflection made at the time of 
speaking’. Am I right in saying that this addition of the words ‘of speaking’ 
rather obscures the issue? The following passage, from Agatha Christie’s Ten 
Little Niggers, seems to me a good illustration of must in a past-time context 
reporting a reflection made at the time not of speaking (or in this case of writing), 
but at the time of the past in question: ‘My imagination waxed secretly to 
colossal force . . . ! must—I must—I must commit a murder.’ 

ANSWER. Your observations seem, on the whole, correct, and as a statement of 
a general principle the definitions of the C.O.D. and of Zandvoort’s Handbook 
are to be preferred to that of Palmer. But I think there are cases where must 
represents a reflection made at the time of speaking: e.g. when it expresses 
annoyance about something in the past, as ‘My husband must invite someone 
to dinner just when I had arranged to go out for the day.’ 

When it is followed by a perfect infinitive it also represents a reflection, at 
the time of speaking, about a past occurrence or situation: for example, the 
following, from J. J. Bell’s one-act play Thread O” Scarlet: ‘1 shouted to him 
to stop, but he paid no attention. I think he must have left the road soon after.’ 
‘They found three cheques belonging to the farmer, but the bag of notes and 
cash they never found; he must have hidden it too safe.’ But here, of course, 
although the reference of the entire combination is to the past, must itself is 
not used in a past sense; it represents the present assessment of what took place. 


QUESTION. Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary defines the word ton as 
follows: ‘a weight =20 cwt. =2240 Ib. (2400 Ib. being a /ong ton): U.S., usually 
2000 Ib. (short) or 2240 lb. (long ton).’ I have not seen the figure 2400 Ib. 
for a long ton used elsewhere. Could you tell me when it is used? 
ANSWER. For all ordinary purposes the term ‘long ton’ is not used. In Britain 
the recognized ton is that of 20 cwt., or 2240 Ib., and it is always this that is 
understood when we order a ton of coal, or when the capacity of a vehicle is 
given as so-many tons. In earlier times, however, the ton varied in different 
parts of the country and in different trades, or for different commodities. For 
certain of these commodities the old ‘long ton’ of 2400 Ib. is still used within 
the trade, though not, usually, in transactions between the trade and the general 
public. The O.E.D. quotes from a book of 1829, ‘It (white gypsum) sells at 
ten shillings per long ton’, and then adds the note, “120 Ib. to the cwt.’. The term 
is often to be heard in the B.B.C. reports on world commodity prices: e.g. “On 
the London metal exchange tin rose to so-much per long ton.’ 


QUESTION. I was very interested in your reply in Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 100, regarding 
the use of present and future tenses respectively in clauses beginning with when. 
It has been very helpful to me. But how would you explain the use of the future 
in the following two sentences? ‘She will be well in a fortnight, when I shall 
go back to my little pupils at Queen’s Crawley.’ (Vanity Fair). ‘Liddy wanted 
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to go to her grandfather’s, to tell him about her holiday, and I said that she 
might stay with them till tomorrow when you'll be gone again.’ (Hardy. Far 
From the Madding Crowd). 

ANSWER. The explanation given in Vol. XII, to which you refer, was intended 
to apply only to subordinate clauses which are of the restrictive type. This, 
perhaps, should have been stated. The ‘when’ clauses in the two sentences you 
quote are not restrictive, and not really adverbial; they are continuative. In 
the first sentence when means ‘and then’; in the second it adds a further fact 
about tomorrow. In this type of clause, when the reference is to the future the 
future tense is used: ‘A meeting is to be held on Tuesday next, when the matter 
will be considered.’ 


QUESTION. Could you please tell me the real difference between over and above, 
and under and below? 

ANSWER. Above means ‘higher up than’, below ‘lower down than’; a pavement 
is raised above the street level, the basement of a house is be/ow the street level. 
Over and under mean directly above or below, so that the two things are super- 
imposed. Note the difference between ‘He shot an arrow above the house’ and 
“He shot an arrow over the house’, We say ‘He wore a waistcoat under his jacket’. 
“Below his jacket’ would have quite a different meaning. 


QUESTION. When I use the expression ‘to see someone off’ must I add ‘to/from 
the station, harbour, airfield, &c.’? 

ANSWER. If the destination or place of departure is clear from the earlier part 
of the sentence, or will be understood from the context or the situation, it is not 
repeated at the end. E.g. ‘He leaves from Southampton on Saturday, and we 
are going to see him off.’ A to B, whom he meets as he is coming away from the 
railway station: ‘I have just been to see a friend off.’ Otherwise it should be 
added. 


QUESTION. I should like to know if English sometimes uses what your French 
grammars call the ‘historic present’ for vivid descriptions of events in past 
narrative. If so, | should appreciate a few quotations from your best writers, 
and from other sources too. 

ANSWER. The historic present is sometimes used in English. It would obviously 
be impossib!e to print here a number of extracts from the “best writers’, but 
you will find examples in Chapters IV and VI of David Copperfield, and in Part 
II, Section iii, of Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man. \ts more 
frequent use is perhaps by uneducated speakers, when they are giving an account 
of some past occurrence in which they were involved. Here are two examples 
(though it should be noticed that the English is ungrammatical). The first is 
from Lord Dunsany’s one-act play A Night at an Inn: ‘I did better than that. 
I walks up and down through Hull. | walks slow enough. And then I turns 
a corner and I runs. I never sees a corner but I turns it. But sometimes I let a 
corner pass, just to fool them. I twists about like a hare. Then I sits down and 
waits. No priests.’ The second comes from The Dear Departed, by Stanley 
Houghton: ‘He came in as merry as a sandboy. I says, ““We’re only waiting, 
Henry, to start dinner’, “Dinner,” he says, “I don’t want no dinner; I’m going 
to bed”’.’ Other examples of this kind will be found in the short stories of 
W. W. Jacobs. 


QUESTION. Some grammars say that the stressed adverb of manner is placed 
before the verb, others put it after the verb. Which is correct? 
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ANSWER. There is no hard and fast rule; much depends on the structure or the 
pattern of the sentence as a whole. In a brief sentence like He walked slowly 
only one position is possible—after the verb; but if we add an adverbial phrase, 
then there are the two possibilities He walked slowly across the room or He 
slowly walked across the room. Of these, most people would, | think, feel that 
the former stressed the adverb more strongly. The practice, however, is not the 
same for all adverbs, and what is true for one verb is not for another. Thus we 
may say either She carefully folded the letter or She folded the letter carefully 
but we cannot say He carefully (or carelessly) did his work; here we must put 
the adverb at the end. Similarly we cannot say He dishonestly gets his living or 
We attentively listened to what he had to say, only He gets his living dishonestly 
and We listened attentively, &c. Moreover, even when front position is possible 
in a statement, questions and commands usually insist on post-position: Fold 
that letter carefully, Did you fold it carefully? The only deciding factor is usage. 
Since there are so many cases where the adverb must go after the verb, and others 
where it may go after as well as before, you are at least playing for safety if 
you make it follow the verb. Indeed, with front position it often ceases, strictly 
speaking, to be an adverb of manner and becomes a sentence adverb, as for 
instance in He stupidly answered the question (i.e. it was stupid of him to answer 
it) in contrast with He answered the question stupidly. 


QUESTION. In The Dog It Was That Died by E. C. R. Lorac I find the sentences 
‘Nobody committed themselves to a definite answer’ and ‘Somebody’s got to 
do it, haven't they? (pp. 75 and 102 of the Crime Club Edition). In both 
sentences an indefinite pronoun (nobody and somebody) is used with a plural 
verb, though the words in themselves seem to suggest the singular. Is this 
correct, or is it just an example of slipshod writing? 

ANSWER. It is not quite correct to say that these pronouns are used with a plural 
verb; Somebody’s is short for somebody is (singular), and if the first sentence were 
in the present tense instead of the past it would read Nobody commits themselves to 
a definite answer, not commit. It would be truer to say that the personal pronoun 
used to refer to them is a plural one, and that if this in its turn is a subject, it 
naturally takes a plural verb. 

Now as regards the explanation. It would, of course, be logical to expect a 
singular pronoun to refer to words like nobody and somebody, and in fact we 
could say ‘Nobody committed Aimse/f to a definite answer’ (though themselves 
is probably heard just as frequently), but, despite all logic, it would sound quite 
unidiomatic to say ‘Somebody’s got to do it, hasn’t he?’ or ‘Nobody knew the 
answer, did he?’ The fact is that with these indefinite pronouns what is said of 
each one of a group individually, without any particular one being specified, 
is thought of as applying to all, and so (in ar pended questions especially) the 
plural is used, since the singular (he) has a specific reference and would suggest 
a particular person. 

QUESTION. In a German Schulansgabe of W. Browne’s The Holly and the Ivy 
I find the following sentence: “The whole play takes place in the living-room of 
a Georgian vicarage.” Is the expression ‘takes place’ correct? 

ANSWER. The implication of the question presumably is that a play takes place 
on a stage or in a theatre, not in a vicarage, and logically, of course, this is true. 
But it is quite usual to say that a play takes place in a certain locality when 
really we mean that the events represented in the play are supposed ta take 
place there, and it seems rather pedantic to object to this use of the expression. 


QUESTION. Correct English, we are told, is the English that is spoken by educated 
Englishmen, but my experience is that in many cases three educated Englishmen 
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will give three different answers to the question ‘Is this correct English or not?’. 
Moreover, the foreign teacher of English who is marking examination papers 
finds it difficult to get hold of an educated Englishman in the short time that is 
available to him, and to mark something wrong if there is a possibility of its 
being considered right might prejudice a candidate’s chances of success or affect 
the grade at which he passes. 

Again, we are told that English is a non-grammatical language. Does that 
mean that in many cases it simply cannot be decided whether a phrase is correct 
or not—that it is left to one’s individual taste or whim? Reference books, I 
find, are not by any means unanimous; one will tolerate what another will 
condemn, while some mention possibilities of expressions which are omitted 
from others. I once read (I forget where) that only 0.3 per cent of English people 
speak correct English. Is this true? 

Is there any norm of correct English available in books, and if so where can 

the teacher of English readily find it? 
ANSWER. This is a question to which it is impossible to give a really satisfactory 
answer. Correct English is very difficult to define. The definition which you give 
is probably as good as any other that could be devised, but it does not really 
get us very far except in a negative sense—that it stamps as ‘incorrect’ anything 
which educated Englishmen (or most of them) would reject. But what exactly 
is meant by an ‘educated person’, English or otherwise? It may be argued that 
although we cannot give a precise definition of the term, we do, for all practical 
purposes, know the kind of person we have in mind when we use it in this con- 
nection. But, as you point out, such persons are not always agreed amongst 
themselves on what is ‘correct’ and what is not. Moreover, there may te regional 
differences. Many an educated speaker from the Midlands and parts of the North, 
for instance, will ask you what you think to a book, a play, a film, &c., though 
to a southerner, used to of, this would sound strange, while several well-spoken 
Northerners have told me that the southern ‘What do you do of an evening (or, 
of a Saturday afternoon)?’, which I habitually use myself, sounds to them 
definitely wrong; they would say in an evening and on a Saturday afternoon. 
Again, age may have an influence. Amongst the younger generation will in the 
first person of the future tense of verbs is now frequently to be heard; so is the 
expression ‘aim to do a thing’, though by most educated people much over 
fifty both would probably be considered incorrect. 

In the face of all this what attitude is the foreign teacher (and examiner) to 
adopt? Perhaps, rejecting purely regional uses and variations, he should admit 
a construction as ‘acceptable English’ if it is used, and felt to be correct, by a 
fair proportion of what would be considered ‘educated’ English speakers and 
writers. As a teacher perhaps he should lean slightly in the direction of conser- 
vatism, as an examiner in the opposite direction. 

To say that English is a non-grammatical language does not really seem to 
make much sense; whoever made the assertion probably meant that what is 
‘correct’ is finally decided by what is actually said, not by what, according to 
some prescribed grammatical rule, ought to be said. But then, of course, the 
“‘ungrammatical’, once it becomes established and widely used, becomes gram- 
matical. Thus /t’s me and Who was the letter addressed to? must both be regarded 
as grammatical English, despite any so-called rules that the verb to be is followed 
by a nominative as its complement and that in English prepositions govern the 
accusative case; but Do you know of anyone will do some gardening for me?, 
though sometimes heard, cannot be so regarded, since it would not be generally 
said by educated English speakers. 

As for the assertion that only 0.3 per cent of English people speak correct 
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English, this is very difficult to prove or disprove. It certainly seems a small 
percentage, but so much depends on what we mean by, or are willing to accept 
as, ‘correct’ English. Perhaps very few people who might generally be considered 
‘correct’ speakers are correct all the time and in every detail. 

There is no one book which can be regarded as a final authority and court of 
appeal in these questions, but you might find the following helpful: W. Stannard 
Allen. Living English Structure (Longmans); J. Millington-Ward. The Uses of 
Tenses in English (Longmans), Peculiarities in English (the same author and 
publisher); and A. S. Hornby. A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English (Oxford 
University Press). 


QUESTION. On p. 28 of Vol. XII, No. 1, of E.L.T. (Oct.-Dec., 1957), you give an 
explanation of the word snob. Some time ago | saw it stated in an essay on 
Snobtery, by Harold Nicolson, that towards the end of the nineteenth century 
those Oxford undergraduates who telonged to the nobility enjoined their fellow 
students who did not enjoy this privilege, when signing their names on the lists 
of attendances at lectures, to add s. nob, which stood for sine nobilitate. | have 
heard this explanation given in England, and in Oxford itself, and it certainly 
seems to me quite plausible. Is there any foundation for it? 

ANSWER. The story may or may not be true, but even if it is it does not explain 
the origin of the word, which was in existence in the early nineteenth century. 
The Cambridge undergraduates’ journal The Snob was flourishing when 
Thackeray went up to the university in 1829, though at this time, Professor 
Gordon N. Ray tells us in a note to his book Thackeray. The Uses of Adversity, 
the word signified ‘a person not belonging to the University, and hence, by 
implication, low-born and vulgar.’ It was Thackeray himself who changed its 
meaning. 


question. In E.L.T., Vol. XII, No. 1 (Oct.-Dec., 1957), p. 28, it is stated that 
what, when used as a subject, always takes a singular verb, even when a plural 
is expected in the answer; the same statement is later made about interrogative 
who, although here, for special reasons, an occasional plural is admitted. But 
surely you can say ‘What are those funny objects over there?’, “What are those 
cakes made of?’, ‘Who are you, to give yourself such airs?’, “Who were those 
ladies in summer frocks?’. 

ANSWER. Y Our sentences are quite correct, but they do not invalidate the answer 
given in the previous issue of E.L.7. to which you refer, for in none of them is 
what or who the subject. In the first, the third and the fourth it is the complement 
of the verb (the subjects are those funny objects, you and those ladies respectively) 
while in the second it is the object of the preposition of, the subject being those 
cakes (Those cakes are made of—what?). 


QUESTION. Why is the past perfect (had seen) used in the following sentence? 
‘I had seen them coming back last night; | saw them going afield again; and 
there was the life of Bouchet in a nutshell.’ (The Inn of Bouchet. R. L. Stevenson.) 
ANSWER. Perhaps the question should be, “Why is /ast night, and not the previous 
night, used?’ Had seen and saw is the natural sequence of tenses. Stevenson is 
looking back from the time of writing to the time when he saw the events which 
he describes. One morning he saw them going afield; the night before that he 
had seen them coming back (i.e. from their previous day’s labours). 

There is nothing peculiar or unusual about the grammar of this. What is 
unusual is the use of /ast night with the past perfect, for /ast night usually means 
the night before the time of speaking, and the events that took place last night 
are referred to by the simple past tense (Last night I went to the theatre). Here, 
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however, it means the night before the time (in the past) that the writer is pictur- 
ing. The explanation is probably as follows: Stevenson looks at the sequence of 
events from the point of view of the time when he is writing, and therefore uses 
the sequence of tenses appropriate to that, but having already in his mind the 
picture of the peasants going to work, it becomes, for the moment, a ‘present’ 
to him, and so he slips into /ast night instead of the previous night. 


QUESTION. Is it acceptable English to say ‘to sign off the summit talks’? To sign 
off really means to announce the end of a radio broadcast. 

ANSWER. The expression you mention‘is a piece of journalese, and should not 
be used in normal English. It may be an extension of the use of the term in 
broadcasting, but this itself is an extension of an older one, namely, to terminate 
an engagement (cf. ‘to sign on for seven years’—enter into a contract to serve 
in the army for seven years). 


QUESTION. What is the meaning of ‘brinkmanship’? 

ANSWER. It is a recently coined word (on the analogy of marksmanship, horse- 
manship, seamanship, &c.) meaning the art of conducting negotiations on 
political and international questions of a delicate nature, so that though the 
parties may get to the brink of an open rupture, or even of war, it is just avoided. 
The idea is obviously taken from a person walking along the brink of a cliff, 
but always taking care that he does not fall over. According to an article in 
Notes and Queries, Vol. 204, No. 5 (May 1959), the word was coined by Adlai 
Stevenson, and first appeared in print in a report of one of his speeches in the 
New York Times of February 26, 1956. 


QUESTION. Journalists, I know, are always quick to make a verb out of a noun 
that has never been used verbally before. Recently | have come across the follow- 
ing examples. Do you think they are becoming established? ‘Britain has cold- 
shouldered Nasser’ (instead of ‘given him the cold shoulder’), ‘The talk dead- 
locked’ (instead of ‘reached a deadlock’), and ‘to negative a proposal’ (instead 
of ‘to give a negative reply to’). 

ANSWER. Cold-shoulder has long been used as a verb, and is quite established. 
It is noted in Wyld’s Universal English Dictionary (1932) To deadlock is very 
unusual and presumably quite modern—perhaps the coinage of an individual 
writer. It is not in general use. The verbal use of negative, again, is noted by 
Wyld as far back as 1932, though the alternative rendering you suggest does 
not quite suit the meaning. We may give a negative reply (say ‘no’) to a simple 
question, but we should not say that the question was negatived. When we say 
that a proposal (as distinct from an enquiry) was negatived we mean that it 
was considered and discussed, but finally a decision was taken against it. 


QUESTION. In no dictionary can I find trigger used as a verb, yet from printed 
sources I have collected the following: ‘In a curious way they triggered off a 
new debate on the awkward subject of Suez’, ‘Fainting is a reflex, triggered 
off by an empty heart’. Is this use general nowadays, and if so do you approve 
of it? 

The same questions apply to the following uses of orbit: ‘A new satellite is 
orbiting round the earth’; ‘orbiting speed’. 
ANSWER. The verbal use of trigger is fairly frequent nowadays, though it is not 
to be commended. It would not be found in writing with any pretensions to 
literary style. Orbit, as a verb, is quite new. It is unlikely to attain the currency 
of trigger, as, of course, its application, and the opportunities for using it, are 
very restricted. In any case it seems quite unnecessary, though ‘orbiting speed’ 
may be a recognized and necessary technical term. 
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QUESTION. Only in recent months have I heard the verb fo discount used in con- 
texts other than commercial (e.g. ‘to discount the Russian moves as mere 
tactics’, ‘We should not discount the influence of Christianity in bringing about 
these great changes’). Is this use now recognized? Again, I have often heard 
journalists use to precipitate with the meaning ‘cause suddenly to arise’ (e.g. to 
precipitate a situation from which the Russians would gain; the invasion of 
Poland precipitated the second World War). Is this a correct use? 

ANSWER. Both words have been used for a number of years in the senses in 
which you note, and not simply by journalists. Wyld gives the examples ‘to 
precipitate a crisis’ and ‘to discount a great deal of what one hears’. 


QUESTION. I have always regretted that there is no dictionary available which 
lists political words and phrases. I realize the difficulties that would be entailed 
in compiling such a work, but I believe it would be very useful; and would it be 
such a hopeless undertaking after all? I should like your opinion. 

ANSWER. Presumably you mean current political words and phrases. The chief 
trouble about the compilation of such a work is that so much of the material it 
would have to include is ephemeral, so that by the time it was published much 
of its contents would be obsolete, while a number of new terms would have 
arisen which would not be included in it. Penguin Books do, however, publish 
A Dictionary of Politics, edited by Florence Elliott and Michael Summerskill, 
which includes the more permanent and established political and diplomatic 
terms, as well as information about politicians, statesmen and parties. You 
might find this of some use to you. 


QUESTION. What is the meaning of the proverb ‘It is a long lane without a 
turning’? 

ANSWER. The usual ‘orm of the proverb is ‘It’s a long lane that has no turning’, 
i.e. a lane that goes on and on without a turning must te a very long one indeed. 
The meaning is that circumstances tannot always remain the same; sooner or 
later a change must come. It is sometimes quoted as a consolation to those in 
misfortune. 


QUESTION. ‘For many months the average of deaths during these voyages was 
seventy-four in the thousand; the corpses were shot out into the waters: and 
who shall say that they were the most unfortunate?’ (From the essay on Florence 
Nightingale, in Strachey’s Eminent Victorians.) Why is shall used here? 
ANSWER. This is an idiomatic use of shall, meaning ‘who is qualified to, who 
will dare to, who will presume to?’ &c. It is literary, not colloquial, and even 
in written English it is not very frequent. There is always something rather non- 
committal about it; the writer suggests that he thinks that perhaps they were 
not the most unfortunate, though he does not definitely say so. 


QUESTION. Is the use of should correct in the following sentence, or ought it 
to be would? ‘He went so far as to promise anyone a big sum of money who 
should bring him the head of the king.’ 

ANSWER. Should is quite correct. Would bring would mean ‘was willing to bring’, 
as in the sentence, ‘He offered his watch as security to anyone who would lend 
him five pounds.” The idea that the writer wishes to convey is not that of willing- 
ness, but rather of chance or likelihood. Cf. ‘There is some spare paper on the 
front desk, for anyone who should need it’, and the opening line of Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnet The Soldier: ‘If 1 should die, think only this of me.’ 


QUESTION. ‘He dares not leave the kitchen’. Is this right, or is it merely a 
misprint? 
ANSWER. Dares, in this sentence, is not incorrect, but dare is more usual. 
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QuesTION. In E.L.T., Vol. XII, No. 4, your reviewer of Leonhardi’s Dictionary of 


English Grammar takes exception to the sentence ‘She sat engaged in guessing 
what that letter meant’, yet in Bertrand Russell's Analysis of Mind (sixth 
impression, p. 210), I find the following: ‘You have been engaged for ages in 
giving increased precision to the meaning of words.’ So far as I can see, the 
two sentences are exactly alike in structure. If that from Bertrand Russell is 
acceptable, why is the other not? 

ANSWER. Admittedly the two sentences are exactly alike in structure to the 
extent that both contain engaged followed by in plus a gerund, but this does 
not mean that they are equally acceptable as English. With very little trouble 
we could compile quite a long list of sentences on the same pattern (e.g. He 
stood engaged in looking in the shop window) all of which would be open to the 
same objection as the first one you quote, namely, that they are unnatural 
English and would never be said. “To be engaged in doing something’ is idiomatic 
English; ‘to sit engaged’, or ‘to stand engaged’, is not. Moreover, while we can 
be engaged in some activity like doing a crossword puzzle, preparing a meal or 
washing a car, it scarcely seems the right word to apply to mental processes 
like thinking, guessing, wondering, &c. 


QUESTION. In a book I have found the following sentence: ‘During the 1890's 
the cathode-ray tube became the centre of a great deal of research.’ I should 
like to know what the expression ‘the 1890's’ means. 

ANSWER. It is quite a normal expression in English, and means the period between 
the year 1890 and 1899. In the same way we should speak of ‘the 1920's’, i.e. 
the years 1920-29. Perhaps it is the use of the apostrophe that has puzzled you, 
but this is the accepted way of denoting the plural of a number when it is written 
as a numeral and not spelt as a word: e.g. ‘the 50’s of the last century’. 
QUESTION. Is it correct to say ‘A long experience in commercial houses has 
made me well versed in business’, or should one say ‘much versed’? 
ANSWER. The correct form is well versed; we should never say ‘much versed’. 
Versed is an adjective, not a participle. 


QUESTION. Is it correct to use the definite article in the following sentence: 
‘Owing to the drought and the rising prices of some raw materials it is very 
likely that in the next months . . ."? Would it also be correct to say ‘in the 
following months’? 

ANSWER. The definite article is correct, though as the sentence stands it has no 
very clear meaning, since the plural months may mean any number from two 
upwards. It would be better to say ‘the next three months’, ‘the next six months’ 
or ‘the next few months’. Following can only be substituted for next if the refer- 
ence is to past time: e.g. ‘He took up his new post at the beginning of March. 
In the following few months he got to know the business thoroughly.’ 


QUESTION. In Nesfield’s Modern English Grammar | find ‘I am loving’ given as 
an example of the continuous form of the present tense. Is it correct to use the 
continuous form with verbs such as fo love, to praise and to know? 

ANSWER. It is certainly an unfortunate example. Nesfield was rather strongly 
influenced by Latin grammar, and since in most Latin grammar books used in 
English schools the stock example of a first conjugation verb is amo—amare, 
this probably prompted him to use to love in his own work; but then in Latin, 
of course, the question of a continuous form does not arise, whereas it does 
in English. It is difficult to think of a situation where one could use the con- 
tinuous form of to love or to know, though it would be possible with to praise. 
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Here are a few examples: ‘I am praising his work in order to give him encourage- 
ment’, ‘He is always praising people who do not deserve it’, “Who am I to con- 
demn his work when everyone else is praising it?’ 


QUESTION. I have great difficulty in using the verbs may and can. Which is the 
better of the two to use in the following sentences? ‘My banker will be pleased 
to furnish you any further information you may/can require’, “You may/can 
be sure that any order you may entrust me with will be speedily attended to.’ 
ANSWER. To begin with, it should be pointed out in regard to your first sentence 
that ‘furnish you any further information’ is not idiomatic English (at least 
not as it is spoken in Great Britain). It should read ‘furnish you with any further 
information’. In this sentence may is the correct verb to use, since it contem- 
plates the possibility, though not the certainty, of further information being 
required. ‘You can require’ would mean ‘you have the power, the ability or the 
authority to require’. The difference will perhaps be clear from such a sentence 
as the following: ‘They may not require you to pay.a deposit, though they can 
if they wish’. In your second sentence can would be acceptable colloquially, 
though may is more strictly correct. Here, of course, it is used in the permissive 
sense, just as it is in “You may go if you have finished your work.’ 


QUESTION. The following comes from an article in the magazine Life entitled 
‘Two Crises for American Education’. ‘There are now 1-066 million teachers 
in service in the public schools. An additional 750,000 are needed in the next 
three years.’ How can you explain the use of the plural verb are (in the second 
sentence) when its subject has the singular article an? 

ANSWER. We should, presumably, have to say that for the purpose of the article 
the number 750,000 is thought of as a single group, additional to those already 
in service, but from the point of view of the verb is thought of as denoting a 
number of individual teachers. In the same way another 750,000 and a further 
750,000 would take a plural verb. 


QUESTION. ‘Fully a third were lost to other work before they could enter the 
classroom.’ (i) Why is a third (singular) followed by a plural verb? (ii) Fully a 
third strikes a German as rather strange. So far as I know fully is the only 
adverb ending in -/y that has this position before the indefinite article. Fowler 
(M.E.U.) says that full is an idiomatic but colloquial variant of fully, but an 
Englishwoman has told me that ‘a full third’ is wrong. 

ANSWER. (i) The fact that the word third is preceded by the singular article a 
has no bearing on the number of the verb. All expressions denoting fractions, 
no matter whether the numerator is one or more than one, take a singular verb 
if they refer to quantity or amount, a plural if they refer to number: e.g. two 
thirds of the land was uncultivated, two thirds of the apples were bad; a third of 
the work is done, a third of the members are over sixty years of age. (ii) Fully, 
in such a sentence as this, is quite normal English, and no English-speaking 
person would feel that there was anything strange about it. It is doubtful whether 
‘a full third’ would ever be used by anyone who spoke Standard English, and 
even if it were it would not mean the same as fully a third. *A full third’ would 
mean a third, where less might have been expected; ‘fully a third’ means 
‘certainly a third, and possibly rather more’. Fully is by no means the only 
adverb ending in -/y that can be used to modify a noun preceded by an indefinite 
article: All the following can be used in just the same way as fully is used in the 
sentence you quote: exactly, precisely, nearly, scarcely, barely, hardly, roughly, 
approximately and (less frequently) merely. 
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QUESTION. In the following sentences is the singular verb the only idiomatic 
form, or could the plural also be used? ‘Only £12,000 was spent’, ‘Three weeks 
is a long time’. 

ANSWER. The singular verb must be used, as the figures denote a single sum of 
money and a single span of time respectively. You might note the difference 
between ‘Ten shillings was missing from the till’ (the total value of the sum of 
money) and ‘Ten shillings were missing from the till’ (ten separate shillings). 


QUESTION. ‘In England alone twenty million pounds a year is saved in the form 
of insurance policies.” This is my translation of a German sentence. An 
American friend tells me that the singular is is quite correct, but that the plural 
are could also be used. What is your opinion? 

ANSWER. The singular verb is the more usual, but the plural would not be 
incorrect. When we use the singular we think of the entire sum as one amount; 
when we use the plural we think of the individual pounds, one after another, 
being saved as the sum mounts up. 


QUESTION. The following is my translation of a passage from Nietzsche: ‘. . . the 
slow emergence of an essentially supra-national and nomadic kind of man 
which possesses a maximum of skill and power.’ I used the relative pronoun 
which, since the corresponding word in the original German version referred 
to kind, but an American lecturer told me that in English the only possible 
word was who. Later on, however, I found in an English text-book the following: 
‘Many foreigners, as well as many Englishmen, admire the type of citizen which 
results from a public school education.’ This sentence seems to me to be exactly 
parallel with the other; why, then, must I use who in the first sentence if which 
can be used here? 

ANSWER. This is a very difficult question to answer, as it depends very much 
upon feeling in the individual case. It is certainly true that who is the only possible 
word in the first sentence; and it is equally true that it would be quite impossible 
in the second. This would suggest that though the grammatical construction 
of the two sentences appears to be the same, they are not, to use your own words, 
‘exactly parallel’. When a person is in question a kind of or a sort of is always 
followed by who, because a kind (or a sort) of person is, after all, a person having 
certain specified characteristics. But when we speak of a type of person we may 
be thinking of one of two things: (i) not a person, but a ‘pattern’ or ‘stereotype’ 
of the qualities commonly associated with all the individuals in a particular 
group (in this case which is used); (ii) people who possess those typical qualities 
(in this case who is used). Which of the two we have in mind in a particular 
sentence would seem to depend upon the idea that is expressed in the relative 
clause—is it one that is applicable to the type or to the person? The result of 
a public school education is not a citizen but a type or a ‘mould’ in which the 
citizens in question are cast; hence here we must use which. But we should, I 
think, say ‘Many Englishmen admire the type of person who administers our 
Civil Service’ (not which administers), for it is individual persons that administer, 
not just some generalization or accretion of common qualities called a ‘type’, 


QUESTION. In the last number of E.L.T. (Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 83), I find an example 
of the use of the -ing form of the verb where I should have thought it quite 
impossible: * . and soon the normal child is distinguishing free and three.’ 
How is this continuous form to be explained? 

ANSWER. The continuous form of the verb is quite correct in this sentence. It 
thinks of the act of distinguishing the two words as something that is done 
repeatedly, whenever the child meets with them; it is therefore noticed, and 
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represented, as a continuous manifestation of a stage in its linguistic develop- 
ment. In the same way we might say ‘He is speaking much more fluently than 
he used to do’ (meaning whenever he speaks, though he might not be speaking 
at all at the moment), or ‘Let a person get away with small acts of dishonesty, 
and soon he is committing greater ones’. 


QUESTION. Could you please explain for me the difference of meaning between 
the following sentences? ‘I remember you to come early’, ‘I remember you 
coming early’ and ‘I remember your coming early’? 

ANSWER. The first sentence (‘I remember you to come early’) is impossible to 
explain, as it has no meaning. Such a construction does not exist in English. 
Remember is never followed by an infinitive with a subject to it. We may say 
‘Remember to come early’ or ‘I cannot remember to post that letter’, but then 
the subject of remember is also the implied subject of the infinitive. In other 
words, we may remember to do something ourselves, or we may tell another 
person to remember to do it, but we cannot remember him to do it. For the 
meaning you presumably intend to express, if you wish to avoid the gerund 
you must recast the sentence to read, ‘I remember that you came early’. 

Of the other two sentences, only the third (‘I remember your coming early’) 
is really correct. ‘I remember you coming early’ is sometimes heard, and means 
just the same as the one with your, but it is better avoided, especially in writing. 
It is mainly with nouns that the genitive inflexion is omitted, probably from 
considerations of euphony: e.g. ‘I don’t approve of children having too much 
pocket-money’, ‘Do you remember my mother taking us to the pantomime”’, 
‘I remember that house being built’. To discuss all the factors involved would 
take much more space than is available here, but for the immediate purpose of 
your question it is perhaps sufficient to say that where a personal pronoun is 
concerned it is always best to use the genitive. 


QUESTION. One of my students wrote: ‘Through the Middle Ages, till the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when the Industrial Revolution began, the 
production of all goods was in the hands of artisans. They were organized in 
guilds. . . . They were labourers, capitalists and merchants, all in one. . . .’ 
This goes on for about one page, and then he continues: ‘With the invention of 
the steam engine by James Watt the Industrial Revolution began.” The past 
tense is quite clear here, but one of my colleagues insists that was in the first 
sentence should be had been, whereas I am of the opinion that was is correct 
here too. Can you help me? 

ANSWER. Was is quite correct, since the period up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and all that happened in it, is viewed from the standpoint of the 
present time, and is therefore past. In the same way we might get in an obituary 
notice, ‘From 1934 to the outbreak of war he was ambassador to. . .”. On the 
other hand it might read, ‘On the outbreak of war he became head of foreign 
broadcasting; before that he had been ambassador to. . .’. 

It all turns upon the question, to what does the writer relate the period as 
ambassador? To the time of writing (i.e. the present), in which case he naturally 
uses was; or to some point of time in the past (the outbreak of war), in which 
case he uses had been? Your student is clearly looking at the situation from his 
own point of view (the present), and so he is justified in using was. But he w ould 
have been equally correct if he had written something like the following: ‘At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, as a result of the invention of the steam 
engine by James Watt, the Industrial Revolution began. Until then the produc- 
tion of all goods had been in the hands of artisans, &c.’ Then he would have 
been relating it to a point of time in the past, viz., the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and not to the year 1959 in which he was writing the essay. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. J. O. 
Gauntlett. 124 pages. Macmillan. 1957. 3s. 


The preface of this book outlines its history: first-hand study of the problems 
of language-teaching in Japanese schools, followed by lectures in a Japanese 
Linguistic Institute, which led to the publication of Basic Principles of English 
Language Teaching (1952), and now a revision of that book ‘with the kind 
help of Dr Noonan.’ Reference to this history is made here because it has given 
to the final revision a special value for those who are ‘teaching English to students 
whose mother tongue is not cognate with English’, though the book has a 
usefulness and interest for all teachers of foreign languages. 

A remarkable amount of ground has been covered: Aims, Principles and 
Methods, Psychology, Phonetics and Tonetics, Vocabulary, Structure and 
Idiom, Reading, Games and Game-like Activities, Organizational Problems— 
so the chapter headings inform us; but very many other topics are touched on, 
explained and assessed; for instance, grading and simplified texts, semantic 
units, words to be taught in contexts and situations, syntactical question and 
answer, completion exercises—most of these are economically described and 
many are illuminated. 

Indeed, conciseness is one of the best qualities of this book. We are given just 
the essential facts, explanations, judgments; and these are expressed so simply 
that obscure problems and complex processes in language learning are often 
clarified. An enquirer seeking to understand all that language-teaching involved 
and looking for an outline of modern thought on the subject could hardly do 
better than read through this book—and read it through twice or three times 
before going on to other books covering much the same ground. 

This conciseness is so exceptional that reference to an example is called for: 
the survey of methods and principles in chapter two deals succinctly with The 
Grammar-Translation Method, The Natural Method, The Psychological Method, 
The Reform or Phonetic Method, The Direct Method (‘There is no such thing 
as the Direct Method’!), The Oral Method, The Reading Method, The Eclectic 
Method—and all within fifteen pages. The effect of this is that great clarity is 
achieved, and an enlightening focus on essentials. To many experienced teachers 
this chapter may seem elementary; but those whose habits of mind impel them 
to make an unbiased and fresh study of the elements of the subject they wish to 
master may be assured that there is special profit in turning the limelight on the 
essentials—if one can disentangle them. 

There is so much of value in the book—its soundness, its practical use, its 
certainty—that it is with regret that a reviewer must in all honesty draw attention 
to a lack of polish in the expression here and there throughout the book—in 
the hope that later editions will tighten up the language. For instance, it would 
be better to omit the ‘only’ in ‘according to modern linguistics the spoken form 
is only the primary form of a language’ (page 4); the logic of the following needs 
adjustment: ‘the teaching of the culture of a people whose language one is 
learning does not contribute to a greater knowledge of their cultural back- 
ground’ (page 8); and similarly in ‘If oral work is included, proficiency in this 
area means its contribution to a programme in which reading is the sole aim’ 
(page 11). Is there a word missing in ‘oral work does not only enrich one’s 
ability to read but essential to the preservation of such ability’ (page 11)? Then 
what can a young teacher make of: ‘a modern curriculum should be very rich 
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in learning experiences’ (page 52)? But there is no need to quote further. 

Even with these faults of expression the book can be recommended to all 
teachers of English. It is especially useful in providing a clear idea of all the 
main issues, developments, and current problems in foreign-language teaching. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH THROUGH LITERATURE. 
Professor W. H. Gardner. 198 pp. National Council for Social 
Research, Department of Education, Arts and Science, Pretoria. 
1958. 10s. 


This is a report on a study tour of schools and universities in England, France 
and Germany by the Professor of English in the University of the Orange Free 
State in the Union of South Africa. Coming from a bi-lingual country, the 
author was interested in the teaching of English both as a first and as a second 
language, and his aim was to see whether syllabuses and methods in Europe 
offered suggestions for education in his own country. 

The author regards English not only as a skill for use in practical communica- 
tion but chiefly, at the advanced stage, ‘as a medium of civilized values’. “The 
aim of English teaching is not only to enable the young to express themselves 
but also to give them “selves” which are worth expressing. To this end the great 
writers are the true teachers of English.’ English is a means of personal develop- 
ment for those to whom it is a second, as well as those to whom it is a first, 
language. While Afrikaans is necessary for all who live in the South African 
community, ‘English is most nearly the universal language of balanced con- 
stitutional democracy; of scientific, industrial and commercial development; 
of humane culture in the broadly Christian-humanistic tradition.’ In many parts 
of the world these functions in general education would more appropriately 
belong to the first language than to English; but there are places where European 
civilization, with English as its medium, can contribute to education something 
not to be found through the first language, at least for a minority. Only in 
such circumstances will Professor Gardner’s conception of English seem relevant, 
for he is really concerned with the value of a full appreciation of English literature 
and how that is to be achieved: the word ‘through’ in his title is misleading, 
and its omission would express more accurately the end in view. However, an 
adequate response to any great literature is certainly of great benefit, and 
Professor Gardner’s fair and detailed accounts of courses and teaching methods 
in those European countries will be of interest to all engaged in literary education. 

Professor Gardner regards the language work in the secondary school as 
part of the preparation for the study of literature in the Sixth Form and does 
not discuss the English Language examination at Ordinary Level in the General 
Certificate of Education. For the Literature examination he prefers the English 
prescriptions of a Shakespeare play and one or two works of prose and verse 
to the wider reading expected in South Africa and praises the English tendency 
to make candidates think about the books rather than merely relate parts of 
the plot or describe characters. At the Advanced and Scholarship level he 
particularly praises the setting of unseen passages for interpretation and criticism. 
In the teaching of English as a foreign language in France and Germany he 
approves of the attention given to British life and institutions and the high 
standard of spoken English. While admiring the explication de texte, he thinks 
it should be supplemented by a written examination, apparently one similar 
to the interpretation exercise required of English students at the same stage. 

At the university level, after a review of methods of teaching and syllabuses 
in a variety of English, French and German universities, the author concludes 
that some broad courses in the history of the language, together with a study 
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of Old and Middle English literature, ‘is still necessary as the basis for a scholarly 
and truly critical study of modern English Literature’, but on no account must 
this ‘crowd out the study of the best of the most recent “modern” English 
literature’. The history of literature must be covered, but intensive study of 
some works, teaching students to read critically, is essential too. “The problem 
is to strike the balance between (a) close, intensive literary study and acquiring 
critical technique, and (6) acquiring that wide knowledge which is necessary 
to a sound and balanced critical outlook.’ 

As regards methods of teaching, the formal lecture has its uses but must be 
supplemented by small tutorial groups in which the students can read together 
and discuss texts under guidance. The methods of ‘practical criticism’ should 
be applied to both prescribed and unseen texts. Exercises of this kind should 
be included in examinations, as well as the traditional types of question to be 
answered in essay form. Oral training on the French or German model would 
be a valuable addition to the tests applied in England. 

Professor Gardner’s insistence on active participation by the students them- 
selves emphasizes an important principle in all language learning. So does his 
requirement that they should be capable of detailed elucidation of actual texts 
as a result of their training. Although his suggestions will have to be adapted 
to suit conditions different from those for which they are intended, his full and 
interesting account of the experience of European teachers should be stimulating 
to teachers of English anywhere. On reflection the reader will find implicit in 
it the main principles of any effective language learning, especially at an advanced 
stage. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. English Language Institute Staff, 
Robert Lado, Director, Charles C. Fries, Consultant. 204 pp. 
Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press. 1954. 


This work comprises exercises in Sound Segments, Intonation, and Rhythm 
which are part of the 1953 revision of ‘An Intensive Course in English for Latin- 
American Students’. Approximately twelve years of experience with a particular 
scheme of English teaching has here produced a system admirable for suit- 
ability to its special purpose in content, grading, and clarity of presentation. 

The teaching context is the preparation of students—native speakers of 
Spanish and Portuguese—with little or no command of English, for study and 
research in American centres of learning, for example, graduate and medical 
schools. Thus, able students are required in a limited time to learn the language, 
and the criterion of their success is the ability to understand and to be under- 
stood. Therefore passive and active exercises are both here effectively presented. 

The theoretical basis of the materials was mainly the work of Professor 
K. L. Pike and consists of a descriptive analysis of the American-English sound 
system compared with that of Spanish and of Portuguese. The transcription 
used is phonemic and comprises thirty-nine symbols: the pronunciation is 
represented with excellent clarity. 

The study of intonation relevant to this teaching context is discussed at 
length by Professor Pike in his ‘Intonation of American English’ and here, as a 
result, limited intonation contours are marked, and rhythm and intonation are 
practised together in graduated exercises. Special treatment of difficult con- 
sonant combinations and clusters is a feature of the text. 

It is of interest that diagrams of sound formation have been found useful in 
the general work of the course: ‘simple face diagrams’ both for consonants and 
vowels occur at appropriate intervals. Thus there is a gradual acquisition of 
essential phonetic theory. It is unexpected to see the air passages closed in the 
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8, &, s, z, §, and z diagrams. Can this be pedagogic licence to encourage greater 
energy of articulation? If so, practice perhaps justifies it. The visual representa- 
tion of staccato and smooth syllables in Sentence Rhythm on page 94 is a good 
detail of teaching technique. Throughout the course, contrast of difficult 
sounds, e.g. the front vowels, d and 6, s and @, can and can’t continues: exercises 
in speech techniques such as marking pauses and suppressing unnecessary 
accents are obviously truly aimed at achieving naturalness. The introduction 
clearly states purposes and with the index proposes appropriate methods. 
Genuine spoken language is presented for practice and confronts learners with 
those difficulties of understanding and speech which they will meet continually. 

Though it is unlikely that extensive use of this particular course could be 
made in this country, it is, of its type, a model pronunciation course. Some 
might be disposed to feel that with exercises prepared in such detail, the teacher 
was in danger of being over-directed. However, this is a rapid course: all speech 
techniques must speedily be dealt with in orderly sequence and therefore the 
very detailed organization is amply justified: the individual teacher’s linguistic 
and pedagogic skill will remain a major factor in success by bringing the 
language of the practice lists and sentences to life. 

In this edition, specifically Portuguese aspects of pronunciation are not included. 


ON THE LINGUISTIC STUDY OF LANGUAGES. W. S. Allen. 
30 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1957. 3s. 6d. 


The Professor of Comparative Philology in Cambridge University points out 
in his inaugural lecture that the study of linguistics is often pursued under the 
title of ‘comparative philology’. Yet ‘the linguist, gua linguist, cannot be expected 
to share the philolovist’s enthusiasm for the discovery of ancient materials. His 
interest is in analysis rather than historical explanation, and there still remains 
a vast body of living material to engage his attention—material intact in all its 
fullness and complexity, as it proceeds from the mouths of its speakers and 
functions in its social context’. 

Linguistics, says Professor Allen, is ‘growing painfully out of the natural- 
history stage’. It tends to be distracted into non-linguistic channels by philosophy 
and communication engineering and by some linguists’ denial of the relevance 
of meaning to linguistic analysis. He excludes from linguistics also the study of 
learning processes and the ‘practical study of languages’, though this (he admits) 
‘may do much to reduce the ethnocentrism with which, as native speakers of a 
language, we are inevitably burdened’. 

What is left after these ‘improper allegiances’ have been abandoned? 
Professor Allen implies rather than states the answer. But if, as Jakobson and 
Halle say in Fundamentals of Language, linguistics is concerned with all aspects 
of a language, there is ‘the risk of precluding any unified theory, such as would 
justify its status as a subject’ (reviewer's italics). Reasonably practical considera- 
tions seem to have entered here. 

Professor Allen makes no exaggerated claims for his subject. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to say that ‘a linguist’s credo must be a more or less personal 
composition, the recital of which is perhaps best suited to a personal occasion’. 
This is much too modest, and it is fortunate that Allen has not taken himself 
too literally. He is on firmer ground in concluding: “The achievements of con- 
temporary linguistics may not yet appear particularly impressive—but at least 
it is capable of defining its concepts and of stating the criteria upon which its 
results are based.” 

The intelligent language-teacher, anxious to become fully aware of what he 
is about, will find this closely-written paper well worth study, but may ask 
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himself whether in the process of teaching a language to foreigners, especially 
over a long period and if by carefully worked-out steps, we do not observe the 
nature of that language the more closely, and whether a linguist’s experience 
of teaching it would not influence his categories of description. Presumably 
W. S. Allen would sympathize with the idea. 


A BRIDGE TO ENGLISH, an illustrated course for foreign students. 
A. F. Scott and Kathleen Box. Bk 1, 188 pp; Bk 2, 190 pp. Max 
Parrish. 1958. Each book 7s. 6d. 


These books demand a considerable knowledge of English on the pupils’ fart, 
and are for use with a teacher, especially as far as the exercises are concerned. 
They each consist of thirty or so short and readable passages closely linked with 
a clear and attractive photograph. The subject-matter is topical and varied— 
In the Apple Orchard, The Pool of London, Windsor from the Air, Clearing 
a Pillar-Box, Driving Sheep, Helicopter Rescue, Derby Day, Bomb-Site 
Sculptor, Miners Underground, Stonehenge—and is suited to many of the 
interests alike of older children and of adults. The authors’ claim that ‘the essays 
introduce the student right away to naturally written English without any 
deliberate limitation or selection of vocabulary’ is a fair one, but it is not entirely 
reasonable to say that the books form a ‘course’ or that they cover the require- 
ments of the Cambridge Lower Certificate in English: one chapter is about as 
easy or difficult as another chapter, and a candidate would need to be approaching 
the standard of this examination before he or she could cope readily with these 
texts. There is some measure of grading in the exercises, those in section C being 
harder than those in sections A and B. On the whole, however, A Bridge to 
English is to be welcomed as a study-book at intermediate level which foreign 
learners of English can rely on linguistically, which is free of unnecessary and 
confusing grammatical terms, and which is fresh and interesting in its photo- 
graphic approach. 


EXAMINATION TESTS IN ORAL ENGLISH. Catherine 
McCallien and A. Taylor. Nos. I & II. Each 16 pp. Longmans. 
1958. Each 1s. 


These booklets contain instructions for the candidates, a passage which the 
candidates have to read aloud twice, an examiner’s underlined copy of the 
passage, oral comprehension tests of various kinds, the examiner’s instructions, 
and a pull-out form for marking. 

The tests have been carefully devised and a well-qualified examiner would 
find them easy to administer. According to the authors they can be uniformly 
marked. No doubt: but how many examiners can at present be relied on to 
judge unerringly, as they are required to do, when a falling, a rising, or a level 
intonation has been used? A test of testers might be illuminating. 

There is a little to quarrel with. In each of the passages an examiner’s attention 
is called to numerous mark-earning and mark-losing points. The authors some- 
times insist unreasonably on a weak form where a strong would do (as with had 
in who had a house in the next street), and they are far too ready to lay down the 
law about intonation: why should a candidate be penalized for saying a large pile 
of children’s ~socks, ~shirts, and ~dresses (or even ‘socks, ‘shirts, and ~dresses)? 

Many of the comprehension tests consist of a single question to which there 
is one right answer, and pronunciation as well as grammar points are included. 
There is excellent material in these tests: they may stimulate other people to 
devise tests which are similar and more comprehensive. 
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ENGLISH SHORT STORIES OF TODAY. Second Series. 
Selected by Dan Davin. 246 pp. O.U.P. 1958. 12s. 6d.; (School 
edition, 7s. 6d.) 


This collection contains fourteen short stories by twelve of the foremost contem- 
porary writers. In date they range from a story of Dylan Thomas taken from 
‘Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog’, which appeared in 1940, to two of 
V. S. Pritchett’s ‘Collected Stories’, which were published in 1956. 

Mr Davin has wished to show us how the art of the most eminent authors 
can express itself in the severely confined limits of the short story. The passages 
chosen were considered suitable for schools, but there is a good deal of cynical 
realism in Graham Greene’s “When Greek Meets Greek’ or Angus Wilson’s 
‘Realpolitik’, and biting satire in the very grim account of ‘Mr. Loveday’s 
Little Outing’ by Evelyn Waugh. 

The advanced foreign student of English will find the stories interesting and, 
of course, excellent examples of modern use of the language, but he will either 
need to know English customs well or to have guidance if he is to appreciate 
some of the details. He should perhaps be warned that the selection has given 
the wealthy eccentric a larger place than he fills in real life. However, some 
stories, such as Somerset Maugham’s ‘Episode’, give the reader a more every- 
day setting. 

There is very little dialect. 


COMMON ENGLISH SAYINGS. A. Johnson. 152 pp. Longmans. 
1958. 4s. 


This is described as « collection of metaphors in everyday use and is divided into 
fourteen sections, which are followed by an index. Under ‘Arts and the Theatre’, 
we find ‘To play second fiddle’ and under ‘The Sea and Ships’ ‘Look out for 
squalls’. The expressions are explained and many of them are used in sentences 
which illustrate their meaning. 

The student of English will find a great deal of useful information in this very 
reasonably priced book. Had the index been a little more thorough, it would 
have been possible to claim that this booklet could, for practical everyday 
purposes, replace more expensive books of reference. If there is a second edition, 
the index should be expanded and some of the examples made more forceful 
and illuminating. However, the book can be recommended. It does give a 
reasonably systematic impression of much that is very difficult to understand 
in current English speech. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES (New Method Supplementary 
Reader, Stage 1). Michael West. 75 pp. Longmans. New edition 
1957. Is. 6d. 


This booklet is written within the 450-word vocabulary of New Method Reader I; 
‘hut’ and ‘ant’ are two of the less usual words within the range presented. There 
are seventeen short stories, divided into three sections, entitled ‘Fables’, ‘Stories 
of Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Fox’, and ‘Fairy Tales’. Among the better known 
stories are “The City Mouse and the Country Mouse’ and *‘Rum-pel-stilt-skin’. 
The constructions employed are simple. For example, amongst the more difficult 
sentences are: ‘Mr. Fox came running along the lane’, and ‘That night the 
Queen sent men into all the places near to find out as many names as they 
could.’ 
At the end of the book there are simple questions on each of the stories. 
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COME ALONG. Books IVA, IVs. K. Zeidler and H. Reimers. 
G. Westermann Verlag, Hamburg. Dm. 6.5. 


Previous books in this excellent series were noticed in E.L.T. Vol. XI, No. 3 
and Vol. XII, No. 3. Book IVA is at high school level. Part 1 (63 pp.): Visit to 
England; reading-matter with questions and well-designed grammar exercises. 
Part 2 (40 pp.): Sight-seeing in London; dialogues linked by narrative, half 
English, half German—the German is to be interpreted by a third speaker to 
the first (English) speaker. Part 3 (42 pp.); Notes and Vocabulary. Book IVB 
is similar but at secondary modern level, and the dialogues are English-English. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH INTONATION. Roger 
Kingdon. xxxi+-272 pp. Longmans. 1958. 18s. 


Regular readers of this journal will not need to be reminded that as long ago 
as 1948 Mr Kingdon introduced us to his system of tonetic stress-marks in a 
series of articles entitled ‘The Teaching of English Intonation’. Whatever 
modifications in detail individual phoneticians may feel necessary or desirable, 
it remains true to say that some such notation seems today indispensable for 
the transcription of continuous texts. It is due in some measure to Mr Kingdon’s 
demonstration of the possibilities of his own system that texts relying on inter- 
linear indications of intonation seem for general purposes intolerably cumber- 
some, whilst phonetic transcriptions (Mr Kingdon’s own texts are otherwise 
orthographic) which mark stress alone seem frankly inadequate. It is with 
considerable interest, therefore, that we approach the work under review. 

Kingdon’s system of tonetic stress-marks, as summarized in the Introduction 
to the Groundwork and in a table inside its front cover, comprises one mark for 
‘static’ (i.e. level) pitch, and five marks for ‘kinetic’ (i.e. changing) pitch, 
associated with stressed syllables—each mark being superscript or subscript 
according to register, and doubled where necessary to indicate emphasis; three 
‘pitch-marks’ (superscript or subscript) for level, rising or falling unstressed 
syllables or sequences of unstressed syllables; and one mark—a raised dot—for 
partially stressed syllables. The Kinetic Tones, one of which, according to 
Kingdon, must form the nucleus of every intonation group, are numbered from 
I to V, and are otherwise labelled Rising, Falling, Falling-Rising, Rising-Falling 
and Rising-Falling-Rising respectively. (It may be noted in passing that the 
author is at pains to justify his reversal of the familiar numbering of the first 
two, but his reasons seem wholly uncompelling.) In addition to ‘Nucleus’ the 
terms ‘Prehead’, ‘Head’, “Body’ and ‘Tail’ are used for intonational constituents 
of the utterance: these various elements combine to form Simple, Compound 
and Combined Tunes. 

The author has thus marshalled a formidable armament, notational and 
terminological, with which to tackle the vagaries of English intonation. It is 
questionable, however, whether he has always used it to the best advantage. 
In the space at our disposal a few illustrations only will be possible. 

The raised dot is shown in the table as the sign for partial stress on any pitch, 
but on the one hand it does not appear to be used for partially stressed syllables 
on a low level pitch, and on the other hand it is used on occasion (e.g. p. 64) 
for apparently fully stressed syllables as a device to indicate that the tune is 
‘broken upwards’. This latter usage seems doubly unfortunate, since the use of 
a mark for partial stress suggests—for how else could this be shown if really 
intended?—an often inappropriate (see p. 176 ‘Our cat’s . . .’) reduction of 
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rhythmical prominence; and we have been taught elsewhere (p. xxxi) to dis- 
sociate such marks from any modification of the tonal contour. Of the Low 
Level Tone, on the other hand, it is stated on page 4 that it ‘has the value of a 
partial stress’, and on page 22 that it is used as the normal head before a Tone 
IL nucleus—‘Head’ being defined on the same page as ‘the first full stress of a 
group’. This Low Level Tone is also used in an obscure manner—seemingly 
unexplained in the Groundwork, but very briefly and unenlighteningly dealt 
with on page 28 of English Intonation Practice—after high level stresses. The 
presentation would gain greatly in clarity—and would surely be more in accord 
with the author’s remarks in both Preface and Introduction on the confusion 
between stress and intonation—if a single mark (such as the raised dot) were 
used everywhere and only to indicate partial stress. 

Tunes IH and IL, alone of the similarly numbered high and low pairs, are 
shown separately in the Classification of Tunes on page 245 ‘on account of 
the considerable difference in function between them’. The function of Tone IH 
is stated on page 124 to be exclusively interrogative and to prevent it from 
compounding with other tones, ‘so that as a Head it occurs only before a Tone 
1H nucleus’. What, then, is the status of the high rising Head ‘which resembles 
a Tone IH deprived of its interrogative quality’ that we find followed by II 
on page 238, and (similarly deprived?) by IILE on page 243? As the nuclear 
tone of tag questions both 1H (§110a) and IL (§110f) are found, but also some- 
thing (§110d) recorded as IH which on the author’s admission ‘occupies a 
rather lower position on the voice range than the normal IH, and is often 
without the latter’s definitely interrogative quality’. By exactly what criterion, 
formal or notional, do we definitively separate these two? Must we, for instance, 
have the sudden harsh transition from IL to IH for the last of a list of alternatives 
in a question, as in £103c2? 

The greatest difficulty likely to be encountered by the reader of this book, 
however, is that of distinguishing effectively between Tone IIID (as the divided 
form of the falling-rising tone is labelled) and a sequence of Tone II and Tone 
IL. The recommended criteria (p. 79) are: ‘(1) the relative importance of the 
two groups, (2) the semantic homogeneity of the whole utterance, and (3) 
whether there is a break between the groups. A Tune III should have its main 
emphasis on the falling element, a semantic homogeneity and no break’. The 
first two factors as criteria are very difficult to assess, and the third criterion is 
treacherous. The suggestion (e.g. p. 35) that the absence of a pause points to 
IID is to be strongly deprecated. The reader would be well advised to look 
very hard at every sequence of a grave and an acute accent: for instance, the 
examples in §104e4 are very mixed. The barely qualified statement (p. 210) 
that Tune III is not used on questions in English is far from being true. 

The book contains unusually long sections on sentence stress and on ‘adjec- 
tions’ (parentheses, vocatives, &c.). In this and in other respects we are indebted 
to Mr Kingdon for the ground he has covered, even if we do not always agree 
with his findings. Some earlier studies of English intonation have suffered from 
over-simplification: we must not now complain if a courageous attempt has 
been made to deal with the subject in all its very real complexity. In his Preface 
the author exhorts the foreign student not to be disheartened at the prospect of 
this complexity, and speaks of presenting the significant elements in ‘an easily 
assimilable form’. His book appears, however, to contain too many incon- 
sistencies and uncertainties for the reader to feel confident that with sufficient 
perseverance he will learn to operate the system in its entirety for himself: in 
consequence it cannot in its present form be unreservedly recommended to the 
foreign learner. 
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ENGLISH INTONATION PRACTICE. Roger Kingdon (with con- 


versational texts by N. C. Scott). xxii+- 184 pp. Longmans. 1958. 6s. 
This is a companion volume to The Groundwork of English Intonation, and 
includes a condensed account of the theory expounded in that work and dis- 
cussed in the immediately preceding review. This explanatory matter in part 
precedes, and in part is interspersed with, graduated intonation-marked 
orthographic texts, and it is combined with reading, ear-training and com- 
position exercises. The texts are divided into three stages whereby the reader is 
introduced to the simple tunes before the compound, and to the simple tones 
(I-III) before the complex (IV-V); and they illustrate—at each stage—con- 
versation, drama, anecdotes, prose and verse. The book ends with six pages of 
extracts from Shakespeare. 

The exercises which are a feature of the explanatory sections are designed 
to give the learner systematic practice in the elements of English intonation 
before he tries his hand at the more ‘haphazard’ arrangements of ordinary 
reading material of greater length. For the ear-training exercises, as the author 
points out, the assistance of a competent teacher is necessary, and help of this 
kind, as with all phonetic texts, would be most useful throughout. The com- 
position exercises require an adequate appreciation of the way in which the 
various intonation patterns are used by English speakers, and for more detailed 
information on this point the reader is referred to the Groundwork. If once, 
by one means or another, the student can learn to interpret the notation and 
to give the symbols their correct prosodic values—no inconsiderable feat, this— 
he will have plenty of useful material on which to exercise his skill. 

Of the texts themselves the author rightly claims that they exceed in volume 
and variety anything hitherto presented. The content of the conversational 
texts is admirably varied and unusually natural, so that they may be studied 
with advantage by the foreign learner quite apart from their intonation. The 
three drama passages contribute a different type of dialogue, but might well 
have included one really modern piece. The anecdotes, containing as they do 
some narrative matter, serve as a light-hearted introduction to the prose passages, 
which range from purely descriptive material to letters and even proverbs. The 
verse covers a similarly wide field, though here again some concession to more 
up-to-date material would have been welcome: we can find not a single line 
written by a living poet. The inclusion of Shakespearian extracts seems very 
sensible in a comprehensive work, since there can be few serious students of 
English who do not at some time have to wrestle with passages of this kind. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. W. M. Ryburn and K. B. Forge. 216 
pp., illustrated. O.U.P. 2nd edition, 1957. 4s. 6d. THE TEACHER 
AND HIS PUPILS. Hubert J. Byrne. 185 pp., illustrated. O.U.P. 
1953. Sth impression 1956. 5s. TEACHER-TRAINING. John 
Hargreaves. 92 pp., illustrated. O.U.P. 1948. 4th impression 1957. 
3s. 6d. (All from ‘A Teacher’s Library’, Oxford University Press.) 
TEACH YOURSELF TO TEACH. L. Wilkes. 194 pages, illus- 
trated. English Universities Press. 1946. Reprinted 1956. 6s. 

All these books cover partly the same ground, with variations in bias as indicated 

by the titles. Those from the Oxford University Press have been written by 

authors with experience of conditions in Africa and India. Many of the pictures 
show African schools. Some of the recommendations, especially in Civics and 

Hygiene, apply only to newly-developed countries. The part played by the 

teacher in a small community in these countries is quite different from that of 
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his British counterpart. These books also discuss the special, difficulties of over- 
seas teachers who may have to teach all subjects in English, which is not the 
children’s mother-tongue. 

The authors all attempt some self-criticism. That is, they invite the reader 
to think whether they have caught and maintained his attention, as he is urged 
to interest his class. By this criterion the best book is easily ‘The Teacher and 
his Pupils.’ It is short, pithy and humorous and its excellent advice is graven 
on the memory by ‘pin-men’ illustrations. The style of these is an admirable 
model for blackboard work. Of course they are not suitable as they stand. 
Among the ‘don’t do this’ pictures children everywhere in the world would 
be sure to find an all-too-faithful portrait of their own teacher in his worst 
mood. This is a book no staff-room should be without, and no child should see. 

Somewhat more substantial, though far from heavy, is “Teacher-Training’, 
written by a mission schoolmaster to help lecturers at a new training college. 
Some of his advice, such as that on selecting candidates or organizing teaching 
practice, can be used only by college staffs. Through them it could have a widely 
beneficial influence, but it would be a pity for it to reach only so small a reader- 
ship and it could be very useful to headmasters completing the training of young 
students from the colleges, or responsible for the guidance of pupil-teachers in 
their pre-college years. The book is eminently practical. It discusses fundamental 
questions, as for instance the aim of a training college. This must, by a judicious 
balance of staff guidance and student responsibility, turn the docile pupil, pride 
of his village school, into an adventurous and self-reliant teacher. The author 
on the whole prefers discussion groups and research to lectures. He comes down 
to such details as the right proportion of staff to students and provision for 
adequate free time—essential if the high standards set by the book are to be reached. 

‘The Principles of Teaching’ contains valuable matter which is worth reading 
a chapter at a time and pondering carefully. It could be used hand-in-hand 
with school practice, and then re-read later in the teacher’s career as a kind of 
home refresher course. Examples of the telling and thought-provoking ideas 
in the book are: ‘Our most important duty is to enable our students to get on 
without us’, and ‘Teachers who think they know how to teach are dead and 
done with.’ There is, perhaps, a lack of realism in the suggestion of a self-rating 
graph. Young teachers cannot find it easy to give themselves one of seven 
possible grades while distinguishing between ‘self-control’ and ‘patience’ or 
between ‘love of the work’ and ‘sense of vocation’. Having completed such a 
document, the young teacher is invited to place it at the disposal of his head- 
master! More useful advice is that teachers learn much that is instructive about 
themselves from setting their pupils an essay on ‘The Kind of Teacher I Like 
Best’. There are useful sections on all kinds of method and organization, two 
of the best being on questioning and projects. Your reviewer began this book 
in the train and found it so absorbing that she did not notice when she reached 
the terminus. 

‘Teach Yourself to Teach’ forms one of a well-known series inviting us to 
‘teach ourselves’ anything from ‘Advertising and Publicity’ to “Woodwork for 
Boys’. It is not, like those above, specifically aimed at countries outside Britain. 
What it says is true anywhere. It has some graphs but few illustrations. After 
a rather slow start it improves rapidly and its less general and more detailed 
instructions are very valuable. A particularly useful section is that on problems, 
their devising and grading, and how children reason in working them out. In 
‘learning by heart’ we consider the difference between learning poetry and 
learning the multiplication table, and we are reminded in ‘use of the black- 
board’ that this visual aid should ‘serve as a constant example of neat, well- 
planned, well-executed work.’ 
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